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IN A LABORATORY. 


Out in the woods the bluebells are, and 
the pale little primrose flowers, 
All the birds are mating again, and 
singing for love and desire. 
Out in the woods the thin green leaves 
are misty about the larches, 
And, even here, through my dusty 
panes, creeps in Spring’s ancient 
fire. 


Swift as an arrow my heart is away 
where the long, white, dusty road- 
ways 

Over the breast of the Surrey Downs, 
clamber and dip and twist; 

Crucible, flask, and beaker fade, with 
their witch-like brew, into shad- 
ows, 

My eyes can see but the woods, and 
the hills, cool in the morning mist. 


I could crush you all in the dust to- 
gether, you’ve brought me heart- 
ache only, 

You exquisite symbols in copper and 
glass of the Vision that called from 
afar! 

Yet you, and my delicate golden scales, 
with their endiess, unsatisfied 
question, 

You hold me still, with your name- 
less charm, from my woods, where 
the bluebells are. 

Thora Stowell. 

The Westminster Gazette. 


MISTAKEN TRYST. 
I brooded by the frosty fire, 
And heard the snow-wind moan, 
So sad the night, I could not stay 
While she lay there alone. 


But when I reached the little mound 
Whose loneness called to me, 

It seemed a small voice in my heart 
Reproached me whisperingly: 


“Why bring me thro’ the night? I love 
Beside your fire to sit; 
"Why crouch kere? Let my body be, 
I was so tired of it.” 
Habberton Lulham. 


The Spectator. 





In a Laboratory.—The Downs. 


AN HOUR. 

I came upon thee, like to one astray 

In woods unknown and careless of the 
hour, 

Surprised by sweetness of the violet. 

Yet after years of exile and neglect 

iAnd dimness and discouraging of time 

The sweetness of that meeting still is 
fresh, 

For in that hour it seemed that I re- 
newed 

An intercourse, long broken, and far 
off. 

I knew thee better than old friends are 
known. 

And in that hour the earth and air fore- 
bore 

To interrupt the deep and thrilled ro- 
mance, 

And sky and ocean did conspire to 
bless 

With long sea-sign upon unnumbered 
stones, 

With solemn moon and favorable stars. 


No clasp was there, no touch, and little 
said. 

That parting was all dreamy and re- 
mote, 

You passed from me and neither spoke 
farewell 

In tearless, deep departure for a time. 

Yet well I know that in eternity 

Where, who shall say? Beyond the 
mortal sun, 

I shall rejoin thee and resume that 
hour, 

The rapture, and the needlessness of 


words. 
Stephen Phillips. 


The Westminster Gazette. 


THE DOWNS. 


Oh! the Downs high to the cool sky; 
And the feel of the sun-warmed moss; 
And each cardoon, like a full moon, 
Fairy-spun of the thistle floss; 


And the beech grove, and a wood-dove, 
And the trail where the shepherds pass; 
And the lark’s song, and the wind-song, 
And the scent of the parching grass! 
John Galsworthy. 
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THE TITANIC DISASTER. 


The first shock of the “Titanic” dis- 
aster has passed, and we are able to 
take a broader survey. The nations, 
like the crew and the passengers on the 
whole, have acted up to the traditions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Distress 
has been softened by great gifts. Two 
nations, whose common and separate 
histories are replete with examples of 
the road of progress being hewn 
through suffering, are intent on inquir- 
ing in the passionate hope that, so far 
as human wisdom can compass safety 
on Nature’s most fickle element, such 
a disaster may never occur again. The 
democratic American inquiry is seem- 
ingly autocratic and contemptuous of 
ordered and diplomatic methods. We 
need not make too much of Senator 
Smith’s maritime howlers if in the end 
we get from his committee of elected 
Senators the average opinion of the 
man in the street, swayed by senti- 
ment and caught by the headlines of 
sensational sheets. After all, this is 
of value and something that it concerns 
us to know. We want to know if the 
man-in-the-street is still intent on 
breaking records as has been the case 
since the “Alaska” reduced the passage 
to seven days in 1882 until the “Maure- 
tania” lowered it to less than four and 
a half days. He is the typical passen- 
ger. His influence may not be as 
great as that which Dryden attributed 
to the man in the pit over the stage, 
but still the liner, like the theatre, does 
live to please, “and they who live to 
please must please to live.” How of- 
ten has one been vividly conscious 
when travelling by ships like the 
“Olympic” and “Lusitania” of the at- 
mosphere of speculation which per- 
vades the passengers as to whether we 
could make up for the delay created by 
ene Government which forces ships to 
collect the mails in Queenstown, or 


whether we could save a night’s wait- 
ing for quarantine because another 
Government is of opinion that all its 
machinery of quarantine, pilotage, and 
customs should sleep at night. Is it 
possible for the Bridge and the Board 
Room to escape altogether this con- 
tagion of opinion? Will Senator 
Srith’s Committee indicate to us 
whether the pendulum has swung at 
last? If wireiess telegraphy is made 
more reliable, will business men be 
content with a route five or six hours 
longer when they can keep in touch 
with their affairs? If, again, the whole 
system of telegraphy is cheapened, is 
it so very necessary to put a premium 
on speed in the mail subsidies, for as 
telegraphy is cheapened the urgent 
matter will tend to go more and more 
by that means of communication? 

If the American method of inquiry is 
democratic, the British is surely aris- 
tocratic in a liberal sense of the word. 
Legal procedure is traditional with us, 
and the most democratic House of 
Commons could never rend it from 
England’s life. There is the judge, 
trained, like hundreds of others in past 
centuries, to disregard the sensations 
and side-issues, and the passing calls 
and counter-cries beloved by the man- 
in-the-street. By his side are the ex- 
perts from the high ranks of the Navy 
and the naval architects. There is 
even the old taint that the King can 
do no wrong to be seen in the presence 
of the Board of Trade officials on the 
jury, for surely if ever a department 
was on its trial it is the Board of Trade 
at this moment. It should be de- 
fended by lawyers and appear only in 
the witness-box. With this reserva- 
tion we may expect from such a judi- 
cial body, as compared with Senator 
Smith’s Committee, a more careful sift- 
ing of evidence, more practical pro- 








posals, and a just apportionment of 
censure on men and systems primarily 
to blame for a great and avoidable dis- 
aster. On the evidence there ought 
to be no difficulty in answering these 
questions :— 

(1) Was the “Titanic” warned by 
wireless of the presence of icebergs? 

(2) Was she proceeding at full 
speed? 

(3) Was the weather so hazy, as one 
look-out man stated, that he could not 
see more than a very moderate dis- 
tance? 

(4) Had the officers sufficient oppor- 
tunity to organize the ship and train 
the crew? - 

(5) Is there any direct or indirect 
pressure on the part of companies to 
force their officers to make speedy 
passages, such as are not justifiable in 
view of risks run? 

Beyond these questions there are a 
number of general considerations af- 
fecting wireless telegraphy, the ice 
danger, seamanship, financial control, 
life-saving apparatus, the big ship 
movement, and the Board of Trade 
itself, and it is with these I propose to 
deal. 

There are probably over 1,200 steam- 
ers, mainly British and exclusive of 
warships, fitted with wireless teleg- 
raphy, and about half that number 
equipped with submarine signalling ap- 
paratus. There are also numerous sta- 
tions along the coast line. Here, as 
elsewhere, the conflict between the 
seamanship which desires to do a thing 
in the most efficient way, and the 
finance which is after big dividends, 
begins to manifest itself. In_ the 
House of Commons, in 1906, I drew 
attention to the case of the steamer 
“Vaderland” refusing to communicate 
by wireless telegraphy information con- 
cerning a derelict to an American ship 
which had been sent to destroy it. 
Seamen are a class with a strong sense 
of comradeship, and it was evident 
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that this refusal was part of an agree- 
ment with the Marconi Company, 
which endeavored to establish a monop- 
oly by refusing to allow communica- 
tion with other systems. This was 
confirmed by the Postmaster-General, 
who promised that proposals for ensur- 
ing intercommunication would be sub- 
mitted to the Berlin Conference the fol- 
lowing year. Owing to the sole oppo- 
sition of the Marconi Company, Great 
Britain’s adherence to this convention 
was delayed until June 30th, 1908. A 
Parliamentary Committee was ap- 
pointed, and, though it contained orig- 
inal opponents of the convention, the 
report was unanimous in favor of rat- 
ification. The United States was the © 
last to sign, and it is interesting to see 
that M. Marconi, if correctly reported 
in his interview in the New York World, 
April 29th, now blames the Americans 
for this delay, for, after all, they took 
the advice of his company. In view of 
the fact that a fresh conference is sit- 
ting in London this year, we may hope 
that wireless apparatus will be made 
compulsory on all ships with a certain 
number of crew or passengers. There 
ought to be two operators and an ap- 
prentice in each ship fitted with appara- 
tus so that messages can always be 
taken and sent. The American law 
is that ships with over fifty persons on 
board, trading to American ports, must 
carry wireless apparatus, so that com- 
pulsion is not a novel feature. So 
much good has arisen out of the Berlin 
Convention in so short a space of time 
that one is tempted to hope that M. 
Marconi may not only be right in now 
praising it, but that he may be equally 
correct in his forecast that out of the 
new London Convention “much good 
will arise.” It is to be hoped that the 
opportunity of this conference will be 
used to suggest that international in- 
formation might be organized in con- 
junction with the observatory to the 
north of Greenland, which at present 
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has no wireless station, and existing 
wireless stations, together with spe- 
cially built watch vessels, which should 
investigate the movements of ice and 
enable shipping to adapt its routes ac- 
cordingly. Senator Smith’s Commit- 
tee will possibly indicate whether the 
American Government will not only 
agree to restrict the amateurish oper- 
ations which inflicted so much mischief 
with private wireless installations after 
the “Titanic” disaster, but having 
agreed, whether the Senate will ratify 
the agreement. 

The shortest distance between two 
places is the great circle which passes 
through them both. By this sailors 
mean that if we could slice through the 
earth’s centre and the two places, then 
the cut on the surface between the two 
places would be the shortest route. 
Unfortunately, the one between Queens- 
town and New York passes over the 
Bank of Newfoundland, where fog, 
mist, and ice are frequent at certain 
seasons. Fog is the worst enemy of 
a sailor, for in everything he depends 
on his eyes, but of floating dangers, 
with the exception of derelicts, there 
are none so bad as the “growlers,”’ 
which lie almost entirely submerged, 
and the icebergs which, though show- 
ing well above the water, inevitably 
have their greatest mass below the 
surface, and may shelve under it for a 
great distance. Professor C. V. Boys 
has suggested that since a micro-ther- 
mometer can register to 1-10,000 of a 
degree, it might be used instead of the 
thermometer to detect ice. This most 
valuable idea has recently been applied 
by Dr. H. T. Barnes, who has success- 
fully conducted a series of experiments 
from a Canadian liner, and by the time 
this article appears his experiences will 
have been related to the Royal Insti- 
tution. The final resource is the ef- 


ficiency of the look-out, and, contrary 
to the general rule, the look-outs should 
be low down, and not in the crow’s- 


nest. It is no use regulating the route 
according to the average behavior of 
ice. Last year the “Titanic’s” route 
was certainly a safe one. In latitude 
41° 16’ N., she was well to the south 
of the average region of the ice-field, 
though not of icebergs, and within the 
old order not to go north of 48° N., in 
longitude 50° W. After the disaster 
a much more southerly route was taken 
by steamers, lengthening the journey 
by about 120 miles, and still icebergs 
were encountered in latitude 39° 10’ 
N., and between 47° and 48° W. It 
would be absurd to expect ships to go 
so far south as to avoid icebergs alto- 
gether, and it would be a great hin- 
drance to our Canadian trade; but, with 
the information service I have pro- 
posed, it ought to be possible to avoid 
ice in such quantities as the “Titanic,” 
the “Mount Temple,” and the “Califor- 
nia” encountered. As for isolated ice- 
bergs, ordinary seamanship, using mod- 
ern safeguards, will navigate ships 
safely past them. The experience of ice 
this year, being an extreme one, may 
lead to undue anxiety, whereas last 
year was one likely to give too much 
confidence. There can be no rigid inter- 
national rule, but it ought to be possible 
to alter the lanes of shipping in accord- 
ance with exact information. These 
lanes lie twenty miles apart, the east- 
bound ships keeping to the southward. 
It has been suggested that seamen 
would have given the look-out men 
glasses, and would have used search- 
lights. I do not agree, but certainly in 
dangerous waters the look-outs should 
be doubled, and in that case one out of 
two might use glasses. 

The Merchant Shipping Act of 1906 
undoubtedly increased the safety of 
our ships by imposing a language qual- 
ification on foreign seamen. Prior to 
this Act one could easily find cases 
where men on the look-out and at the 
wheel, or who heid responsible posi- 
tions at critical times, were incapable 
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of understanding Waglish words of 
command or of conveying information 
to the officer on the bridge. This crit- 
icism does not apply without reserva- 
tion to the lascars, who commenced 
about 1886 to join our mercantile ma- 
rine, and rapidly increased to about 
40,000 by 1904. It applies to the for- 
eigners who increased between 1870 
and 1894 by 21,000, while the number 
of British nationality fell by 24,000. 
During this period our mercantile ma- 
rine had doubled in tonnage, and the 
Navy was demanding in 1904 over 
twice as many men as in 1870. 

The Navy now insists on men of Brit- 
ish nationality, whereas at Trafalgar 
there were 22 per cent. of foreigners in 
Nelson’s fleet. These foreigners could 
only find their way into the mercantile 
marine if they had served in the Navy. 
A curious reversal had thus taken 
place. The Merchant Shipping Act of 
1906 caused a welcome change in the 
proportion of aliens, but it has left un- 
touched the great problem of enlarging 
the area of supply except for its doubt- 
ful expedient of reducing the qualifica- 
tion of able-bodied seamen to two years’ 
service. Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, 
said: “I am quite certain that a good 
deal can be done by a system of ap- 
prenticeship.” He also supported a sug- 
gestion of Sir Alfred Jones that county 
councils should establish training es- 
tablishments at every port. When the 
British nationality qualification for a 
seaman in the mercantile marine was 
finally swept away in 1855, we had 
nearly 16,000 apprentices, and we now 
see that machinery ought to have been 
provided to prevent the otherwise in- 
evitable decay of the system. Fol- 


lowing the “Titanic” disaster, Mr. Bux- 
ton has proposed that two boys should 
be reckoned as the equivalent of one 
A.B., and, provided the A.B.s in a ship 
are on an adequate scale in proportion 
to the boats and other duties, this is 
a very hopeful suggestion. 


To deal 


with the problem as a whole requires, 
however, the consideration of firemen 
as well. In view of the fact that their 
duties wili inevitably demand a new 
class with more skill but less muscle as 
the new motor engines come in, an ap- 
prentice system would be most bene- 
ficial in this direction as well. If 
shipping directors were seamen they 
would not hesitate, but, alas! they are 
mostly financiers. 

Up to a few days before the disas- 
ter to the 22-knot “Titanic,” men were 
talking of a 25-knot service to Canada. 
They were not seamen, but company 
promoters in search of Government 
subsidies, and probably aware that the 
advance from 22 to 25 knots doubles 
the cost of a ship. A meeting propos- 
ing to form fresh insurance companies 
because the rates were higher for the 
more dangerous routes to Canada took 
place in Montreal almost a week before 
the disaster. Here, again, the men of 
finance, but not the seamen, were in 
sole possession. The fact is that the 
very rareness of accidents has induced 
the relegation of seamanship to a back 
Seat. Finance, and finance alone, has 
ruled all the recent tendencies of ship- 
ping, and it is time for a change. How 
otherwise explain the extraordinary 
phenomenon of the losses to the P. and 
O. Company within a few weeks by a 
strike causing vessels to cease running, 
and the total loss of two ships, and yet 
the shares in the undertaking started 
soaring upwards? In an able paper, in 
which a distinguished engineer re- 
viewed for the Institution of Mechan- 
ical Engineers marine engineering 
progress for ten years up to 1901, it 
was stated with undoubted truth from, 
the engineer’s point of view that “as 
the engineers cannot ignore the dic- 
tates of finance, progress must prima- 
Tily be measured from the standpoint 
of economy. A steamship is built to 
carry a given load of passengers or of 
material for a given distance; and suc- 
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oess is reckoned according to the expense 
in doing this work.” * How facile it is 
for this idea to go further, and, in a 
regular trade to North America, in 
which collisions are eliminated by the 
west-bound traffic passing twenty miles 
north of the east-bound, and skilled pi- 
lots meet the vessels in sight of land, 
to reduce the authority of captains and 
the seamanship which goes with it to 
the domination, say, of those who min- 
ister to the all-devouring consideration 
of dividends. More than once in the 
presence of a great sorrow the people 
of this country have shown the saving 
sense which has turned evil into good, 
and it may be that the “Titanic” dis- 
aster will set seamanship once more on 
its rightful throne. No consideration 
of seamanship would justify the saving 
of one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty miles by passing through a 
misty area strewn with icebergs. No 
seanran, in sole authority, would go 
twenty or twenty-two knots in hazy 
weather at night through such a dan- 
ger zone. No seaman would be satis- 
fied with crews that had no time “to 
shake down,” a comprehensive sea- 
man’s phrase which means “to know 
the ropes,” to know the officers, their 
way about, the working of the pumps 
and the boats, and all the multifarious 
duties which in a leviathan are pro- 
portionately more important and more 
complicated. On the other hand, no 
seaman would care to be bound by red- 
tape rules which would force him to 
shirk such a route when information 
shows it to be safe, as was the case 
last year. Seamanship is adaptabil- 
ity; it is not the creature of routine. 

There will shortly be placed on the 
Hamburg to New York route by a great 
German company the “Imperator,” 


whose 881 feet of length may be vari- 

ously compared with St. Paul’s Cathe- 

dral 365 feet high, or the “Lusitania’s” 

760 feet. Her supremacy will be brief, 
* Proceedings, July’ 1901. 


as the White Star is to follow with a 
ship 2,000 tons bigger, and the unpre- 
possessing and vulgar title of the 
“Gigantic.” It is well, now that for a 
moment there is a reaction in public 
opinion against big ships because of a 
vague feeling that there are too many 
eggs in one basket, that we should 
clearly bear in mind that to abandon 
the movement would be to throw away 
the natural advantages of our position. 
It is probable that our islands doing all 
their trade by sea have about four 
times as much cargo entering and clear- 
ing as Germany, but the latter Power 
concentrates in the single port of Ham- 
burg over half her trade by sea, just 
as is the case with American trade 
through New York. The consequence 
is that the big ship movement can only 
be participated in by British ports 
and by Hamburg and New York, 
which offer a reasonable probability of 
full cargoes. It is not now necessary 
for me to deal with the attraction of 
passengers who can only be obtained 
by a standard of speed and comfort 
both of which involve increased dis- 
placement. The main point is that in 
a big ship the economy of coal, crew, 
cargo handling, and speed in a sea- 
way, in proportion to a gross quantity 
of cargo, are so great as to offer con- 
siderable advantages if it is probable 
that full cargoes will be obtained. As 
no country possesses such advantages 
as Great Britain in this latter respect, 
we should be fools indeed if we did not 
make the fullest use of the situation in 
comparison with our less fortunate 
neighbors. The real count in the in- 
dictment against some of the great 
shipping companies is that they have 
not realized that financial considera- 
tions equally demanded that, if any- 
thing, a higher order of seamanship 
should accompany the movement, form- 
ing in itself a higher scale of insur- 
ance against the possibility of accident. 
This the movement in itself tended to 
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facilitate in two directions, for on the 
one hand it very considerably reduced 
the number of officers and crew in pro- 
portion to cargoes and passengers car- 
ried, so enabling a closer selection of 
the fittest to take place; and, on the 
other hand, by tending to reduce the 
number of ships on the sea it has added 
very considerably to the safety of ocean 
travel against collisions. In addition, 
there is a nearer approximation to un- 
sinkability in the big ship, as Brunell 
long ago, in 1852, demonstrated by 
that marvellously fine example of iron 
shipbuilding, the “Great Eastern.” 
This great genius realized that the mo- 
ment iron was substituted for wood the 
material no longer limited the size of 
ships. It became a matter of demand 
and supply, a subject he did not under- 
stand as well. In the case of the 
“Titanic,” she would probably have 
survived an end-on blow. What oc- 
curred was that a ship proceeding at 
twenty-one knots put her helm hard 
over and incurred the rending strain 
along her side of collision with an ice- 
berg. She remained afloat for about 
two hours and forty minutes. It 
would be impossible to imagine a worse 
case of collision. We do not know all, 
though we can conjecture a good deal, 
as to the seamaniike organization of 
the vessel. We do not know if all the 
portholes were shut. We know that 
the water-tight doors were automati- 
cally closed from the bridge, and but 
for the saving of one witness who, un- 
der an order from an engineer, opened 
doors in several bulkheads, we might 
make totally false assumptions. Were 
they ever closed again? Let us by all 
means continue to try and improve on 
all we learned from the Bulkhead Com- 
mittee of 1891, and the fresh one which 
is about to be appointed; but let the 
evidence be very clearly proven before 
we deviate from the lines of shipbuild- 
ing approved by the expert designers 
of the “Titanic.” Generally speaking, 


legislation can do but little good and 
may do much harm, whereas, in re- 
sponse to a demand, invention has al- 
ways done a great deal. So far as 
cargo is concerned, considerations of 
handling make it difficult to attain to 
such reserves of buoyancy as in a war- 
ship, but if some new type of engine, 
such as the Diesel motor, proved its 
superiority over the turbine, it might 
easily lead to a recasting of designs 
facilitating sub-division into water- 
tight compartments. This would be 
a far greater gain than the somewhat 
doubtful provision of boats and rafts. 
Every Merchant Shipping Act passed 
by the Board of Trade has provided for 
the boat-accommodation according to 
tonnage. In 1869 the maximum provi- 
sion was for “ships of a thousand tons 
and upwards.” To-day, when huge 
ships are being built, the provision is 
alike for all of 10,000 tons and up- 
wards. The tendency in such cases is 
for lines run by limited liability com- 
panies, and therefore gradually being 
governed more and more by considera- 
tions of finance rather than seaman- 
ship, to be quite satisfied to comply 
with the law rather than the common- 
sense seaman’s view of the situation. 
The obvious intention of Parliament is 
always to provide sufficient floating ac- 
commodation to enable all the passen- 
gers and crew to leave a sinking ship. 
Legislation which endeavors to lay this 
down in precise terms is nearly always 
outrun by inventive genius. If the 
onus is left on inspectors and ship- 
owners of agreeing as to what is suffi- 
cient accommodation, we might find 
shipping driven away from the British 
flag. It ought not to be impossible to 
arrive at an international agreement for 
common laws on this as on other 
points, and in that case the capital out- 
lay and handicap of providing so much 
boat and raft accommodation would be 
eliminated as an element of competi- 
tion. Too much, however, must not 
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be expected from boats, for their serv- 
ices might be very doubtful if the 
weather conditions were unfavorable. 
In a collision the boats might be the 
most easily damaged, while the trim 
of a sinking ship might prevent others 
from being used. Our chief reliance 
must be on the build of the ship her- 
self, and the skill with which she is 
handled by the crew as a whole. As 
a matter of fact, two inquiries are 
proceeding simultaneously at this mo- 
ment into the “Titanic” and the 
“Oceana.” In the one case the only 
lives saved were by boats, in the other 
the only lives lost were of those who 
took to the boats. There is no diffi- 
culty in providing a complete supply of 
life-saving fittings, if some of the ab- 
surdities in the modern passenger 
steamer in the way of gymnasium and 
games were removed. Here, again, it’ 
is a question of the demands of the 
man-in-the-street for luxuries at the 
expense of necessities, and we look to 
Senator Smith’s Committee to tell us 
if the pendulum has swung over. I 
have often wondered if there is really 
an insistent demand for these extras 
such as would make a line providing 
them have an advantage over any 
other. I would take any dozen pas- 
Sengers as a jury, and guarantee that 
the first thing they think of is the 
cooking, and it ought not to be a very 
difficult feat to better the existing cui- 
sine, which sacrifices quality to quan- 
tity; and the second thing they look to 
is the comfort of their cabins and read- 
ing-rooms. Neither of these demands 
in any way conflicts with navigation. 
There is a further demand for restful- 
ness, which the games conflict with, and 
all else is what St. Vincent would have 
called frippery and gimcrack. 

The Board of Trade has ever lagged 
behind the tintes and shown itself lack- 
ing in masterful initiative, and it is 
time it ceased to control transport ar- 
rangements. If its salvation de- 


pended on the number of inquiries it 
has conducted, one could fill this Review 
by their mere enumeration. A man of 
initiative would, however, realize that 
the essence of inquiry is impartiality. 
The Board of Trade has vitiated all 
these inquiries partly by too numerous 
a committee and chiefly by its failure 
to recognize that transport is nothing 
if it is not a servant, so that the proper 
place of the interests affected is not 
on the judgment seat as members of a 
committee, but in the witness-box as 
interested experts. Even on commit- 
tees to inquire into shipping rings, the 
directors of the rings were committee 
men! What is needed is a Board of 
Transport of three or four experts to 
watch and control transport questions 
on the large scale, even as the Road 
Board established by Mr. Lloyd George 
does on the small scale with the roads 
of the United Kingdom. The Road 
Board does its work with a single- 
minded idea of benefit to the country, 
and it has no taint of bureaucracy in 
its composition. In the United States 
and Canada commissioners with large 
powers over railways have been at 
work for years to the great gain of 
those two countries. If a Board of 
Transport is, then, to do its work, it 
must have ample powers without going 
to Parliament for laws to meet new 
conditions. Mr. Lloyd George put the 
case so admirably in 1906 in reference 
to the schedules for the food of the 
sailor that I am concerned to quote him 
with a view to point out that what he 
said applies to the whole question of 
control of transport arrangements. He 
said :-— 


It is a great mistake, I think, to put 
into An Act of Parliament rigid rules 
which require another Act of Parlia- 
ment before they can be altered. It is 
very difficult to carry Acts of Parlia- 
ment nowadays, under any scheme, 
with the present congestion of busi- 
ness. That applies to the simplest Act 
of Parliament. Even when you have 
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the assent of practically the whole 
House—and that is a thing you can- 
not always get. One man raises his 
hat, and his hat is more potent than 
the voices of the remaining 669 of his 
fellow members; he simply has to ob- 
ject, and the Bill is stopped. 


What, but legislation, has prevented 
anything in the nature of permanent 
crews ir. our ships? Yet no other sys- 
tem will ever be satisfactcry in elimi- 
nating the unfit. To prevent a minor 
evil connected with the position of sail- 
ors over fifty years ago, Parliament 
blundered into a law which produced 
the evil of crews who have not the 
right esprit de corps, and de not know 
enough either of their ships or their 
officers. Is it any wonder, where 
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everything is subordinated to speed, 
backwards and forwards, with cargoes, 
coal, and passengers ever coming in 
and going out, that seamanship consid- 
erations are slurred over and every- 
thing is staked on the skill of the 
sailor on the bridge? He himself feels 
that the one governing record with the 
directorate he serves will be his own 
speeding-up in the many passages he 
makes. That, at any rate, is the gen- 
eral belief, and it is open to the ship- 
ping companies to refute it by submit- 
ting their books to show which are the 
captains who have received the best 
billets, and what has been the compar- 
ison of the record of their voyages and 
those of other captains for a given pe- 
riod of years. 
Carlyon Bellairs. 





A REVOLUTIONARY AFTERMATH. 


Some EXPBRIENOES OF A MILITARY Riot IN CHINA. 


One of the almost inevitable conse- 
quences of any great national upheaval 
is a period of lawless disorder during 
the interval that is bound to elapse be- 
tween the outgoing of the old order and 
the incoming of the new. In the case 
of the late revolution in China this 
phase was aggravated by the fact that 
the outbreak was premature. So much 
igs admitted by responsible leaders of 
the movement. The effect of this was 
that whatever arrangements the Revo- 
lutionaries may have had in prepara- 
tion for taking over the internal ad- 
ministration of the country, their plans 
were far from complete at the moment 
of the Manchu abdication, and quite 
inadequate to meet the situation which 
then arose. The result was chaos, im- 
mediate, widespread, and profound. 
The new order of things was brought 
into being by force of arms, and now— 
at the end of April—the same power 
still reigns supreme throughout the 
land. Armed men are everywhere in 


the ascendant; if they are not armed 
soldiers, then they are armed robbers. 
More often than not, indeed, so nearly 
do the methods of one class resemble 
those of the other that the difference 
between them is hardly appreciated by 
the unfortunate people who suffer at 
their hands. With few exceptions, the 
stationing of troops in any district is 
regarded by the inhabitants in the light 
of a public calamity. 

Add to such conditions a lack of 
funds wherewith to satisfy the just 
demands of these hirelings—to whose 
exertions, after all, the existence of the 
Republic is mainly due—and it is not 
surprising that unrest and discontent 
are rife all through the provinces. 
Manifestations of this feeling occurred 
in many places during the early part of 
the year—now among the soldiers who, 
having had no pay for‘ months, pro- 
ceeded to plunder the people; and again 
among the people, who, unable to en- 
dure so-called republican methods any 
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longer, rose in their wrath and drove 
their oppressors elsewhere. 

The most important military out- 
break was at Peking at the end of 
February, when the whole of one divi- 
sion, including most of the President's 
bodyguard, systematically looted the 
capital. Another uprising of some 
magnitude occurred on April 12 at Nan- 
king. This city figured prominently 
during the fighting of last November, 
at the end of which month it was 
captured by the Revolutionary army. 
It is situated on the south bank of the 
Yangtse river, some 200 miles from the 
sea, has a population of nearly half a 
million souls and a military garrison 
of 30,000 men. 

I arrived there on the day after the 
outbreak, and, finding the intramural 
railway reopened to traffic, took a train 
for San Pai Lou, the first station inside 
the walls. There on the platform I 
saw a very fat man sitting on a bench 
with his head between his hands, weep- 
ing bitterly. This proved to be the 
stationmaster. Gulping with grief, he 
showed me his office—the only room in 
the station. Everything movable was 
smashed to pieces, fixtures were de- 
stroyed, and the safe broken open and 
rifled of its contents. Bullet-holes 
showed in the roof and walls, and fully 
accounted for the admission made by 
the few unarmed men composing the 
station guard, that they had cowered 
terror-stricken in a corner while the 
soldiers plundered the room. 

Near the station a dozen or more 
houses were- burnt. A broad straight 
avenue, over a quarter of a mile long, 
leads down from there to the north- 
west entrance to the grounds in which 
the International Exhibition of 1910 
was held. This street is lined with 
shops on both sides, some 400 in all. 
Every one of them had been looted 
and about half a dozen burnt. The 
heads of some of the delinquents hung 
to telephone poles, and their disem- 


bowelled bodies still lay open to the 
public gaze on the road. Inquiries at 
a number of the shops all elicited the 
same reply—they had been cleaned out 
of all they owned that was portable 
and of any value. The procedure, too, 
was similar in each case—the wooden 
doors were burst in and half a dozen 
soldiers, firing their rifles through the 
walls and roof, had proceeded to ran- 
sack the place. Then others came af- 
terwards, cleaning up whatever the 
first had left. Almost if not the only 
building in the street which had es- 
caped was a chapel belonging to an 
American Mission. 

Seeing a crowd gathered round a 
shop door, I went up and found an in- 
furiated field-officer supported by a 
dozen of his men with loaded rifles 
and fixed bayonets searching a house 
for loot. The onlookers said the offi- 
cer had lodged there previously, and 
that all his belongings had disappeared. 
during the trouble of the night before. 
The occupant of the ground-floor was a 
barber, who loudly protested his inno- 
cence in spite of the “third degree” 
methods being used by the men to 
make him say what they wanted. Sud- 
denly there was a shout from upstairs, 
and down the ladder leading to the sec- 
ond story came tumbling several boxes 
and a couple of soldiers. Those be- 
low at once pounced on the various ar- 
ticles that fell out on the floor, and one 
by one they were held up arm-high for 
inspection. Among the barber’s cloth- 
ing were several things identified as 
his own by the officer, who stamped 
and swore and banged his sword on 
the floor. With this evidence there 
didn’t look to be much chance for the 
barber. He was quickly pinioned by 


the soldiers, and, howling with terror, 
was led out into the street. Then one 
of the boxes in which the looted things 
had been found was brought out and 
stood end-up in the gutter; and the ex- 
ecutioner, a brawny red-faced youth 
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from Hunan, began to draw his sword 
and slap it back and forth in the scab- 
bard. 

Not caring to stay and see the end, 
I left. Some little way down the 
street my attention was attracted by a 
loud outburst of lamentation from the 
barber’s wife, and looking back I saw 
—not what I expected, but the barber 
being led off by the soldiers in the other 
direction. Whether the whole thing 
was a bit of by-play for the purpose of 
extorting a confession, I am unable to 
say. I imagine, however, in view of 
the dangling heads and rotting bodies 
lying around in the neighborhood, that 
for the moment the barber’s idea as to 
his immediate fate must have closely 
corresponded with my own. 

From there I went to one of the For- 
eign Consulates near-by, and was 
shown a remarkable document from 
General Huang Hsing, Commandant of 
all the troops in Nanking. It stated, 
in brief, that a fire had been caused 
by rowdies, and that “a few unruly sol- 
diers” had taken advantage of the oc- 
casion to loot the burning building. The 
situation, it added, was well in hand, 
and it closed by apologizing for any 
inconvenience caused to the Consul. In 
view of the known facts, the official ac- 
count of the incident as given by 
Huang Hsing to the representative of 
a foreign nation is interesting as show- 
ing that the policy of insincerity and 
make-believe characteristic of the old 
régime still survives in the new. 

Proceeding southward, there were 
evidences of the looters’ handiwork all 
along the route. Here and there were 
more heads hanging to poles and more 
bodies lying by the roadside. Knots 
of people were standing about and 
talking, but beyond this there was lit- 
tle to show that anything unusual had 
occurred. Passing a temple standing 


a short way from the road, I noticed a 
number of coffins going towards it on a 
cart, and was told they were for the 
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bodies of the men who had been shot 
“by mistake” just to the north of the 
Drum Tower on the preceding after- 
noon. 

It should here be mentioned that the 
original disturbance began a few min- 
utes after midnight on the early morn- 
ing of the 12th, the soldiers primarily 
responsible for it being those of the 
Kiangse Province Division, who wear 
blue uniforms. From daylight on- 
wards the mutineers were being hunted 
down all over the city by detachments 
of other troops detailed for the purpose. 
Among these latter were several par- 
ties from the Town Guards battalion, 
whose uniform is yellow. One of 
them, about 60 strong, had been suc- 
cessful in rounding up between 20 and 
30 of the mutineers in the neighbor- 
hood of San Pai Lou, and about four 
o’clock in the afternoon was proceed- 
ing southwards with its prisoners in 
custody along. the main road towards 
Military Headquarters. A few hun- 
dred yards north of the Drum Tower 
it was met by a force of several hun- 
dred soldiers of a Cantonese regiment 
coming in the opposite direction. The 
latter were presumably on the same er- 
rand as themselves, namely, rounding 
up mutineers. 

According to my informants, who 
were present at the time, the Cantonese 
without a word of parley or explana- 
tion immediately opened fire on the 
Town Guards and their prisoners at a 
distance of about thirty yards. Taken 
entirely by surprise, the escort turned 
and fled into the country together with 
the Kiangse mutineers whom a mo- 
ment before they had had in their 
charge. The Cantonese followed, 
shooting and bayoneting no less than 
18 of the Town Guards within a hun- 
dred yards of the road. 

I went over to the temple and there 
found the 18 bodies laid out on the 
floor being prepared for the coffins that 
were waiting in the back yard. Five 
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were already dressed in their funeral 
clothes and completely covered by 
shrouds. Each corpse was labelled 
with a white cloth tag, which showed 
that the men belonged to the 3rd Com- 
pany of the 10th Regiment of the Nan- 
king Division. Soldiers and attend- 
ants moved quietly about among the 
other bodies, placing on the upturned 
faces squares of paper money, to be af- 
terwards burnt and scattered to the 
winds of heaven for the use of each 
man’s soul in another world. Two sol- 
diers of the regiment were in charge, 
and from them I had the story related 
above. They also told how, when the 
remnants of the escort had reached 
their barracks the night before, the 
whole regiment had quickly got under 
arms with the intention of marching 
out forthwith to attack the Cantonese, 
by whom their comrades-in-arms had 
been killed. In this, however, they 
had been restrained by their officers, 
who drew their pistols and lined them- 
selves across the front gate of the bar- 
rack square. Feeling on the matter 
naturally ran very high, and it was 
easy to see how deeply the soldiers 
talking to me felt the bitterness and 
humiliation of their position. Ragged 
tatterdemalion as he was, there was 
pride and indignation in the voice of 
one of them as he stood in the midst of 
his dead friends on the temple floor 
and exclaimed with tears in his eyes, 
“How is it that these, our brethren, 
can be killed in this manner by those 
others—these who were among the 
storming party in the attack on Purple 
Mountain at a time when they were 
still'on the high seas?” (He referred 
to the attack and capture of Purple 
Mountain, the key to Nanking, which 
led to the surrender of the city to the 
Revolutionaries at the end of Novem- 
ber 1911. The Cantonese troops were 
then on their way north from Canton, 
and took no part in the operations. 
Hence, in addition to the detestation in 
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which they are held by other Chinese 
soldiers, the latter rightly regard them- 
selves as the greater warriors so far 
as the late revolution is concerned.) 

Chance episodes such as this give 
one an insight into unsuspected depths 
of the uncultivated Chinese mind. 

The solemnity of the cecasion was 
duly preserved until a chance remark 
about the thinness of the wood in the 
coffins provoked an animated discus- 
sion between the two soldiers, three 
hospital attendants, and a beggar, as 
to whether the carpenter ought not to 
have given a bit more for the money 
at the contract price of twenty-one dol- 
lars each. Even in that charnel-house 
the question of prices—an all-absorbing 
topic in China—at once became para- 
mount; the mere mention of cash drew 
hitherto uninterested loungers to the 
group, the man in charge of the sacri- 
ficial tapers left his work to listen, and 
the dead remained untended until the 
matter of the carpenter’s “squeeze” 
was Settled. 

Next morning I went over to the 
barracks of the mutineers at the south- 
ern end of the old Exhibition Ground, 
and gained a good idea of what had 
happened from several of the officers 
and men with whom I talked. The 
trouble began with the 2nd Battalion of 
the 28th Regiment of Kiangse troops. 
The 27th and 28th Regiments, some 
1600 men in all, had been quartered in 
several of the Exhibition buildings, and 
when the 2nd Battalion of the latter 
broke out just after midnight on the 
morning of the 12th, they tried to in- 
duce their ist Battalion to go with 
them. More than half did so, and they 
were joined by other men of a Che- 
kiang regiment barracked a quarter 
of a mile to the south. This nucleus 


of six or seven hundred men was soon 
swelled to a crowd of several thousand 
persons by the addition of more sol- 
diers from other corps and riff-raff from 
the town. They then split into two 
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parties,.one going north to the neigh- 
borhood of San Pai Lou and the other 
south towards the Drum Tower. Shoot- 
ing and pillaging, the men composing 
the latter carried their depredations 
well into the heart of the city. Incen- 
diary fires sprang forth in a dozen 
places, and the blackness of the night 
was further punctuated by the flash- 
ing of hundreds of rifles over many 
miles of country. Back and forth 
went the plunderers, mad with the 
loot-lust and laden with every kind of 
spoil. Coolies, rickshaws, hand-carts, 
and even horsed carriages were pressed 
into service, and any who refused were 
incontinently shot out of hand. MHu- 
man life was cheap that night in Nan- 
king. 

I walked all through the pillaged 
area and made many inquiries at 
shops. Devastation and wreckage 
everywhere met the eye. The shop- 
men stood in their half-closed doors 
talking together and making the best 
of a bad job as only Chinese can. 
Many no doubt had often suffered be- 
fore. Few had anything left. Asked 
to tell what had happened, it was al- 
ways the same story. First came the 
men in blue uniform speaking the 
Kiangse dialect, then as the night went 
on there followed numerous other 
bands in all styles of uniform and 
with all manner of speech. This 
showed beyond a doubt that, although 
the Kiangse men started the trouble, 
soldiers of many other corps joined 
them in looting the town. 

So the mad riot continued till dawn. 
Then came the Cantonese, turned out 
by the authorities to quell it. Scores 
of mutineers were killed by them, and 
a thousand more rounded up in the 
Exhibition Grounds by eight o’clock in 
the morning. Before that happened 


there had been considerable shooting by 
the Cantonese into the B§xhibition 
buildings used as barracks, and the 
27th Regiment—-who had actually not 
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broken out, as they had no ammunition 
—being in the southernmost buildings 
of all, came in for the brunt of the at- 
tack. They lay close to the floor, but 
the walls are made of nothing more 
substantial than lath and plaster, 
which the bullets ripped through with- 
out difficulty. Judging from the dam- 
age I saw done inside the building, the 
place must have been an inferno while 
it lasted. Two men were killed out- 
right and several more were wounded, 
and then there came what I judge to 
have been a panic on the part of the 
soldiers, who could stand their position 
no longer. In spite of their officers, 
some scores of men broke down doors 
and windows and fied out into the 
open. There, however, the Cantonese 
had them in full view and shot them 
down at close range. When the round- 
up was over, the Cantonese, having 
successfully quelled the mutiny, forth- 
with proceeded to loot the barracks, 
not only of the mutineers (the 28th 
Regiment), but of the unfortunate 27th 
Regiment as well. And they made a 
clean job of it, too; for when I visited 
the latter nothing remained in the 
rooms but the men themselves and the 
debris of the glass-fronted showcases 
which had once held the exhibits. 
Everything they owned in the world 
had been looted by the Cantonese sol- 
diers—beds, bedding, personal clothing, 
brushes, ornaments, pictures—evenp 
down to the large iron cooking-pots, 
which had been prised out of their 
mortar settings and taken along with 
the rest. 

I stayed half an hour talking to the 
captain of one of the companies of the 
1st Battalion, with a hundred or more 
soldiers gathered round listening to 
what was being said. Strange to say 
none of them seemed resentful, but no 
doubt they were too hungry for that. 
When I asked them about their food, 
a little white-faced boy stending close 
by rubbed his stomach and said, “Ai 
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yah, wo-ti liao-pu-te,” by which he 
meant he was as hungry as he could 
possibly be. His sentiment was 
echoed by many others in the room, 
and then the captain told me they’d 
had nothing to eat at all that day (it 
was then nearly noon), and nothing the 
day before until six o’clock in the even- 
ing, when each man had received one 
bowl of congee rice-water. They were 
not under any dietary restriction either; 
it was merely due to the Cantonese 
having looted all their rice and no more 
having yet been sent to take its place. 
Even had they the money the men 
could not have gone outside to buy food 
for themselves, as they were confined 
to barracks until further orders. Al- 
though they personally had nothing to 
fear, their corps was in disgrace; and 
while perfectly civil to me and willing 
to answer my questions, it was clear 
from the sullen, hopeless look on their 
faces that they felt the shame of their 
position. They told me that a promise 
had come from headquarters that 
morning of a month’s pay in compensa- 
tion for their lost effects, but as they 
hadn’t yet received their ordinary regi- 
mental pay for March, I don’t think 
they regarded the assurance with any 
hope of its fulfilment. 

A curious point about any disturb- 
ance in China is that however secretly 
it may be planned, somebody would al- 
‘ways seem to know all about it before- 
hand. Owing, however, to the wildest 
of rumors being part and parcel of Chi- 
nese daily life, very little notice is usu- 
ally take of them. But in one case that 
came under my own notice, an old Chi- 
nese lady, through believing what she 
heard, had saved all her valuable prop- 
erty by sending it away to the house of 
a friend in the northern part of the 
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city. As she told me the tale, it was to 
be on the morning of the 12th, and no 
other, that the troops were to break out 
—it was a matter of common report 
around where she lived—and (most ene 
phatically) those foolish people who 
didn’t care to take an obvious hint de- 
served to lose all they had. Sitting 
placidly amid the ruins of her living 
room, wrecked by the looting soldiers, 
she gleefully told her tale of how, on 
this occasion at any rate, she had by 
her own cleverness been one too many 
for the mob. “These few things,” 
she said, “are nothing: my jewels 
are worth some tens of times as 
much.” 

From the action of the Cantonese 
soldiers in shooting down the muti- 
neers they might be thought to be more 
dependable tian the rest. Actually, 
however, they are not so, as was proved 
in the most convincing manner when, 
on Easter Sunday, they systematically 
looted some scores of temples in Nan- 
king and destroyed some thousands of 
idols without a hand being raised to 
stop them, and without any subsequent 
measures being taken to punish them. 
It was a deliberately planned outrage, 
in which more than a thousand men 
took part, the idea being to discover 
the precious stones commonly thought 
to exist inside the bodies of certain 
temple images. Moreover, it lasted 
the best part of one day. But because 
they were Cantonese, the most trucu- 
lent and dangerous troops in China at 
the present moment, nothing was done 
—the reason being that the authorities 
did not dare to take the risk. Other 
troops get their pay as and when they 
can: the Cantonese from obvious mo- 
tives of expediency are kept paid up to 
date. 
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FORTUNA CHANCE. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WHAT HAVE WE HERE? 

“Are we on the right road now, Wil- 
liam?” said Mistress Ann presently. 

“Ay, ma’am, ’tis t’ reet road.” 

“Did you remember to turn to the 
right?” 

“Ay, I remembered; but whether I 
did it or no’s more nor I can say.” 

“Then turn at once.” 

He turned without a word, an omi- 
nous docility, which made his mistress 
anxiously ask him if he were sure he 
had not turned. 

“I’m sure o’ noat, ma’am,” he said. 
“Dang me if I dunna belave this 
danged mist has gotten into my 
brains.” 

“Heaven pity us, William, if your 
brains fail us.” 

“Yo may say so, ma’am.” 

But a quarter of an hour’s riding 
seemed to bring them no nearer to 
Hathersage. All at once they heard 
the river close by, crossing their road 
under the horses’ feet. 

“What’s this?” said Mistress Ann. 

“The Darrent,” said William. “If 
I’d ruled we shouldna a bin here. We 
shall look well, fecks, if we step into 
t’ river and be drownded in a twirl- 
hole. And a sorry well an’ all.” 

“Hold your tongue, sirrah. Where 
are we?” 

“Mun I answer or mun I ho’d my 
tongue? I conna do both.” 

“Answer at once.” 

“Mebbe we're on Mytham brig, 
mebbe we’re on Hazleford brig, mebbe 
we're somewheer else.” 

“What have we here?” said Roland. 

For some thing or things seemed to 
be rising out of the grcund or issuing 
from the mist, and before apprehension 
had time to take shape or opposition to 
rank itself, the two men felt them- 


selves seized by palpable hands be- 
longing to phantom bodies. Cried 
Mistress Ann in a loud clear voice: 

“Who are you? What do you in- 
tend?” 

Immediately a hand was put over her 
mouth and she was lifted out of the 
pillion by a strong pair of arms. Ro- 
land having got one leg free for a mo- 
ment kicked out, not in vain appar- 
ently, for there was a vocal response, 
hearty and guttural, though brief and 
neither loud nor divisible into words. 
He was dragged from his seat and 
pinioned with a practised dexterity. 
His attempt at remonstrance or Tre- 
proach was promptly and roughly 
stopped by the tight bandage of his 
own neckerchief over his mouth. Drew 
through his greater weight made a 
somewhat longer resistance and came 
with the more force to the ground, 
where he lay half stunned. 

Their captors’ purpose seemed to be 
plunder. Roland felt a rude handling 
of one and another of his pockets, but 
before he had lost anything a sound 
like a peewit’s wail came from a dis- 
tance. Straightway with wonderful 
strength and quickness Roland and the 
serving-man were hoisted on to one of 
the horses and jointly secured there by 
the reins, which were unbuckled and 
fastened tightly round both their bod- 
ies. Mistress Ann was lifted back 
into her pillion, and Drew’s place be- 
fore her was taken by one of those si- 
lent mysterious shapes. It seemed im- 
possible to resist, dangerous to cry out. 
William just said, “We should a bin 
better at Grinleford Brig to my man- 
ner o’ thinking,” and a blow over his 
mouth that drew blood advised him 
into silence. 

Then they were put into motion, the 
horses and that accompaniment of flit- 
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ting shapes, over the river and on- 
ward, at first quietly and gently, but 
soon at what seemed a reckless speed 
under the circumstances, yet without 
mishap, as though their conductors had 
eats’ eyes for the dark. Sometimes 
they went through smooth places but 
more often rough, where the horses’ 
hoofs struck the hard or sank into the 
soft, but never so far as could be seen 
did they pass a human habitation. For 
maybe half an hour they suffered from 
that enforced locomotion, in which 
nothing seemed real but the bodily dis- 
comfort. Even their terror was a 
shapeless tongueless brat of the dark. 
At length they stopped. Roland and 
Drew were released from their joint 
bondage and made to dismount, Mis- 
tress Ann was lifted down. They all 
walked a few paces without a word, 
urged only by push and pull. Then the 
ground seeme¢ to open to them, a nar- 
row gap through which the men were 
thrust and drawn, and thence slid, 
stumbled, plunged down a short rough 
incline to level standing, losing skin by 
the way on hands and elbows, knees 
and shins. Mistress Ann followed them 
with gentler compulsion. 

The darkness into which they had 
then passed needs some other name, 
gross, earthy. They breathed the 
damp air of a dungeon pungently qual- 
ified by the smell of peat smoke. They 
heard the constant dripping of water 
on every side. The estoppel was taken 
from the tongues of their kidnappers 
and there was a sudden babel of 
strange sounds, which had a wild mu- 
sic of their own but to those unaccus- 
tomed ears seemed an uncouth gibber- 
ish. A turf which smouldered unseen 
in the midst was fanned into a glow, 
fuel was applied, and in a little while 
flames shot up filling the air with an 
obscure mixture of smoke and red 
blaze. Whereby the captives saw to 


their dismay that they were under- 
ground and in the power of a gang of 
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wild “petticoat-men” some dozen in 
number. 

The reputation of these as marauders 
and murderers had gone before them, 
and their appearance did not wrong 
their reputation. Such a union of the 
Savage and squalid those comfortable 
English folk had never beheld. Bare- 
legged and footed every one, and 
mostly bare-headed but for a thatch of 
unkempt hair, they seemed properly to 
have but two tattered garments apiece, 
a petticoat reaching to the big-boned 
knee and a scanty plaid thrown over 
the shoulders; though some wore the 
burlesque addition of a furbelowed 
scarf, an English soldier’s red coat, a 
lady’s embroidered smock of fine linen, 
a dandy’s velvet waistcoat or gold-laced 
hat. But of antiquated arms, clay- 
mores or mere basket-hilted swords, 
round targes, daggers and knives, they 
seemed to have a very arsenal, though 
they possessed but one fowling-piece 
and two or three metal-handled pistols 
among them. Moreover an unadul- 
terated manhood sat upon every one of 
them, with a naturalness of movement 
and attitude, a perfect understanding 
between themselves and such weapons 
as they carried, which prevented the 
total result from being at all ridiculous 
or wholly disgusting. 

Their doings were almost as fero- 
cious as their appearance. In a trice 
they had thrown themselves upon their 
two male prisoners and rifled their 
pockets and pouches. The few shil- 
lings and the Sheffield shut-knife found 
on William’s person appeared to give 
abundant satisfaction, still more the 
pistols and pouches of powder and shot. 
Roland’s brandy flask was passed 
from mouth to mouth and eagerly 
drained, but over his twenty-five guin- 
eas they raised a peean of self-gratula- 
tion, an uncouth mixture of the shrill 
and guttural. As wild were their 
gestures as their utterances, and one 
overjoyed cateran leapt so high that his 
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head struck the roof of the cave; which 
fetched him to the ground again pre- 
maturely but with unimpaired content. 

Next some of them turned their at- 
tention to Mistress Ann. With bar- 
barous speech but easily understand- 
able signs they demanded her earrings 
but allowed her to remove them her- 
self. They had the craft to make her 
produce her purse, unglove her hands 
and give up her rings, but their greed 
went no further and they did not them. 
selves touch her with a finger. Others 
in the meantime had unloosed the 
thongs which bound Roland and Drew. 
That done, a dozen hands at once ripped 
their clothes from them, with such 
hasty violence that all the booty suf- 
fered, and William’s shirt and Roland’s 
waistcoat were torn to shreds. The 
serving-man was stripped to the 


breeches, which would doubtless have 
gone too but for the lady’s presence. 
Roland, perhaps out of consideration 
for his golden spoil, had not lost his 
shirt, when Mistress Ann, somewhat 


reassured by her personal exemption, 
stood forth in his defence. 

“Gentlemen!” she cried, “listen to 
me, gentlemen! I beg some considera- 
tion for this young gentleman.” 

She was thrice happy in her exor- 
dium; there was one word in it, and 
probably but one, which was under- 
stood by her audience. Their clamors 
stilled, they passed it by mouth from 
one to another, “‘Shentlemans!” with a 
sedate and dignified approbation; then 
showed themselves prepared to listen 
further. 

“IT assume, gentlemen, that you are 
faithful adherents of the cause of our 
rightful sovereign. So am I; so is 
this young gentleman, who is even now 
on the way to join His Royal High- 
ness’s army in your country. I claim 
that as loyal subjects you allow him to 
proceed thither in peace. In proof 
that I am not deceiving you—if you 
could see my heart you would 
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need no proof—but in proof, see this!” 

She took Roland’s hat from the 
cateran who held it but made little or 
no resistance, produced the white 
cockade still concealed within, pinned 
it to the upturned brim and set it on 
the young man’s head. The High- 
landers raised a shout, nay, a scream, 
warlike, piercing, simultaneous, the 
very archetype of a battle-cry, a sur- 
prising volume of sound to come from 
so few throats. When that ceased 
there was a call, probably of some un- 
seizable name. Thereupon one of them 
stepped a little forward, the rest mak- 
ing room for him, a man conspicuously 
tall and strong, with a sword at his 
back nearly as long as himself, but 
neither in that nor otherwise was his 
equipment distinguishable from the 
others’. With a dignity which a huge 
shock head of flaming red hair and 
what seemed to his hearers a barbaric 
jargon could not degrade, he answered 
the lady at considerable length, using 
much gesticulatory eloquence. After 
which there was a consultation among 
the caterans in eager abrupt sentences, 
half-a-dozen speaking at once, with ap- 
parently much difference of opinion. 
The orator remained. talking at the last, 
and apparently had his own way or 
part of it. Anyhow Roland’s clothes 
were restored to him, all but a gay 
neckcloth, which the raggedest tatter- 
demalion of them all had _ twisted 
askew around his own bull’s neck and 
could not be persuaded to give up. Also 
in the ebullition of their dynastic en- 
thusiasm they forgot to return the gold. 

“But what mun I do, ma’am?” said 
William Drew piteously. “I'm fair 
ashamed to speak to ye. I’m co’d an’ all.” 

His mistress pleaded for him too, but 
perhaps with less zeal, certainly with 
less effect. All she could get him re- 
turned was a pair of knitted garters; 
only the Highlandman who had car- 
ried off his decent livery coat tossed 
him his own discarded plaid, a filthy 
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sodden collection of rags that buf just 
hung together. William indignantly 
refused it. 

“It’s alive!” he said. “I wouldna 
touch it with a twenty-foot pole.” 

“Take this,” said Roland, offering 
him the late Mr. Alliott’s great-coat; 
“I am warm enough without it.” 

Indeed their captors had not spared 
to feed the fire from a heap of peat, 
heather and green wood in the cave. 
The dense smoke had no outlet but by 
the narrow slip of an entrance. It 
took no effect on the hardened High- 
landers but made the English three 
cough and gasp, now that they were 
freed from the most pressing of their 
anxieties. They were forced to retire 


to the far end of the cave, where they 
found that they could just breathe. 
The floor of that part of the cave was 
covered with a heap of loose stones, 
which was carelessly strewn with 
heathef probably for the Highland- 
men’s bedding; and thus it not only 


raised them above the soft wet ground 
but provided them with some sort of 
seat or couch, as they would have it. 
The width of the cavern, some three 
paces, was almost taken up by the fire; 
its dark extremities were perhaps sep- 
arated from each other by five times 
as much. The irregularly sloping roof 
Teached some considerable height in 
the middle, but behind their backs it 
almost met the floor. 

Of the north-countrymen two or 
three busied themselves with prepara- 
tions for a meal, which were simple 
enough, namely to hang a_ bloody 
rough-dressed half-carcase of mutton 
over the fire by means of a chain and 
two stakes; the others lay or crouched 
against the wall on each side of the 
blaze, apparently indifferent to the 
hardness or dampness of their resting- 
places. 

Roland sat with his back to the 
moist rock, regretting the loss of his 
pistols and revolving wild boyish 
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schemes of rescue and escape. Wil- 
liam was taken up with the difficulty 
of breathing and the loss of five shil- 
lings and a groat, his wrap-rascal and 
the better part of a suit of clothes. His 
mistress in spite of her apprehensions 
made some use of her eyes, though 
they were sorely smoke-galled. 

“Did you ever see so wild a scene?” 
she said to Roland. 

“I wish the way out on’t was not so 
high up,” said Roland, who was in the 
middle of an undetailed dream of a 
dash for liberty. 

A scene wild indeed! The bonfire 
hissed or crackled, more smoke than 
flame. Weird shapes of men flitted 
through the reek, hardly more real than 
their huge fantastic shadows which fled 
across the dim walls. Others lay 
about in nature’s own attitudes, and 
the steam from their moist raiment 
mixed with the general fume. One 
sat and warmed his hands and gazed 
into the fire, as though he saw visions 
in it; three disputed together loud and 
volubly in their strange tongue with 
unrestrained gesturing; another was 
stretched all his length in sleep and 
snored Gaelic. The cooking flesh sput- 
tered, water ever dripped from the 
roof, the bonfire crackled or hissed; and 
the wavering shadows, the flickering 
flames, the writhing smoke seemed as 
much alive as those uncertain human 
forms. 

When the mutton was sufficiently 
done for the cooks’ impatient appetites, 
that is to say, part burnt and part 
raw, they slashed and hacked it to 
pieces with their knives. First they 
offered Mistress Ann a portion, doubt- 
less of the choicest, on the point of a 
dirk; but besides that the greasy mix- 
ture of charred and bleeding was not 
exactly appetizing, she gave way to a 
little secret feminine shudder at the 
near sight of that murderous tool, and 
could not help wondering to what use 
it had been put before its conversion to 
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table cutlery. So she declined, and 
after much search some broken vic- 
tuals from Roland’s saddle-bag were 
served up to her, the wing of a goose 
and a scrap of plum-cake, the rest of 
it would seem having gone down the 
cavernous gullets of the marauders. 
Since there was nothing better for him, 
Roland was fain to accept a morsel of 
their least fat and best done without 
accompaniment of bread, vegetable or 
salt; but William Drew turned his face 
to the wall and preferred his hunger to 
a diet so barbarously carniverous. The 
Highlanders refused neither blood-red 
nor cinder-black. The fire had fallen, 
and was almost hidden under the 
fresh fuel which bad been heaped upon 
it. Through the dun atmosphere came 
and went the flicker of a tongue of 
flame, the glimmer of a man’s hand or 
face, now and again the gleam of steel. 

Two of the freebooters having satis- 
fied their appetites went forth, and 
their places were immediately taken by 
another two from without, a proof that 
they did not take their ease so confi- 
dently without keeping a good watch. 
With the help of the newcomers every- 
thing was eaten up to the bare bone. 
Then where they had sat or crouched 
they lay down and slept. 

Of their prisoners William was the 
first to go off in spite of his complaints 
of cold and hunger, hardness and wet- 
ness. Roland did what he could for 
Mistress Ann’s comfort in choosing the 
driest and most even place for her 
couch and spreading it with heather. 
He and she lay awhile talking in low 
tones of their position and future. But 
his replies grew infrequent, incoherent, 
he got thinking out a plan of escape. 
Then just when he had proved to him- 
self that it was as practicable as it 
was heroic, he fell asleep. For a 
while the fire kept her company, but at 
length it too slept and she was alone 


‘in her wakefulness. Or if she dozed 


once and again her brief and broken 


slumbers were vexed as much with bad 
dreams as her long periods of watch- 
ing were with bad realities—with 
numbed limbs and icy back, with the 
pungent smoke, with the loud snoring 
of the gorged freebooters; with Wil- 
liam’s complaints which never failed 
when he woke for a minute to turn 
over, to remove a sharp stone that 
pressed into his ribs or to put back a 
stalk of heather that inconvenienced 
his eyes and nose; with confused repe- 
titions of to-day and exaggerated fears 
for the morrow; with surmises, vain, 
inconsistent, irrational, impossible, in 
explanation of their present situation. 

Yet her wildest surmise hardly 
strained credulity more than would 
have done an exact recital of the free- 
booters’ adventures, which never prop- 
erly set down are now put away past 
recovery in the lumber-room of forget- 
fulness. Thus much however dimly 
appears: On the day after the prince’s 
arrival at Derby a handful of broken 
caterans, irreclaimable thieves, who 
had been dissatisfied hitherto with 
their. opportunity for plunder and lit- 
tle expected a check to their victorious 
rush upon London, stole away down 
Osmaston road in the dead of night 
and slipped across the Trent by 
Swarkestone bridge, before it was oc- 
cupied by their advanced guard. At 
daybreak they began to raid the coun- 
try. The inhabitants of King’s New- 
ton and Melbourne fied before them, 
taking them to be the forerunners of 
the prince’s army. Plundering as they 
went, they did not halt until they came 
to Lockington, where they took undis- 
puted possession of the hall. They 
passed the night here, and without 
troubling either cook or butler ate and 
drank at their ease. 

In the morning, still confident, they 
went back in search of their laggard 
friends and found the bridge held by a 
party of well-armed Hanoverian volun- 
teers. They skirted the river for sev- 
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eral miles, but being very full it was 
nowhere fordable or swimmable. They 
came upon no other bridge—there was 
none nearer than Burton or Notting- 
ham—and it would appear that in an- 
ticipation of the invasion all boats had 
been removed or hidden away. At 
Castle Donington they were confronted 
by a levy. in mass of the inhabitants, 
armed with stick and stone, scythe, 
hedge-knife and bill, fowling-piece, 
blunderbuss and _ horse-pistol. They 
were forced to turn southwards; went 
as far as the wintry wilderness of 
Charnwood Forest, where they main- 
tained themselves for a week or two 
by open pillage and petty larceny. 
When that country became too hot for 
them, they stole back across the Trent 
by night, perhaps over the bridge at 
Nottingham. 

At Hucknall Torkard, eight miles 
north of that bridge, there is a respect- 
able family claiming to be descended 
from a Scotch officer who had been 
left behind ill by the rebel army. Hav- 
ing been concealed and nursed back 
to health by some friendly stranger he 
remained, took a common English sur- 
name, married and begot English chil- 
dren. Would it be offensive to imag- 
ine that the Scotch officer was but one 
of our Highland marauders? And on 
that surmise could we build the half- 
probability that by some instinct they 
nosed their way to Thorneywood chase 
and lost themselves in Sherwood forest 
for a while? All however we know is 
that, travelling chiefly in the dark with 
ho guidance but the stars, they con- 
trived by a circuitous route and after 
many adventures, many narow escapes, 
without loss of life, limb or liberty, to 
arrive at the wildest and most north- 
erly part of Derbyshire. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TALLY-HO! 


When night seemed deadest and Mis- 
tress Ann was so nicely balanced be- 
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tween sleep and wakefulness as to lack 
none of the discomforts of either state, 
she was stirred out of that chill back- 
aching conscious unconsciousness by 
hearing Roland exclaim: 

“They've mizzled!” 

There was no sound but of that 
ceaseless drip; the fire had died out; 
nothing could be seen but a narrow 
band of something less than pure dark 
at the other end of the cave where the 
entrance was. It must have been that 
he felt the absence of the caterans. 

“Wake William up,” said Mistress 
Ann. 

A moderate employment of voice and 
hand having failed, Roland at last 
roused him with his boot. He took 
the news very calmly, saying between 
two yawns: 

“We can mak shift wi’out ’em.” 

Roland went quietly forward. The 
cavern was unoccupied but by them- 
selves. He clambered to its mouth 
and looked forth. Day had not yet 
broken, but moonlight permeated the 
foggy air and was palely returned by 
the hoar-frost that covered the ground. 
He crept out, then with William’s help 
got Mistress Ann through into the 
open. 

“Do you know the place?” she said 
to her man. 

“No, ma’am,” he answered, “and I 
dunna much care if I nivver see’t 
again.” 

It was a bank on the skirts of a 
little grassy knoll. But the front of 
the bank was shorn away so as to 
show a thin seam of limestone under 
the grass; and below the stone, level 
with their feet. was an opening down 
into the ground, say nine yards long 
and just wide enough to admit a man 
sidling through. It was like the grin, 
too narrow for the gape, of some fos- 
sil monster, and those jags of stone 
might pass for his few irregular tusks 
and teeth. One might have passed 
within a few yards of it and not no- 











ticed it. On their right hand close by 
was a little quarry carved into the 
knoll. Opposite the cave, rising above 
the moon-lighted mist, a mountainous 
ridge loomed large. They turned in 
the opposite direction, probably from a 
repulsion to that steep ascent, and 
without more delay moved quietly off. 
Immediately two or three Highlanders 
came up out of the quarry, and running 
after them round the knoll bade them 
stand in terms undistinguishable but 
in tones that were unmistakable. The 
Test of the band came up in a body, 
evidently ready to march and with 
their booty about them. One man 
had a couple of turkeys slung over a 
shoulder and a costly porcelain time- 
piece under the opposite arm; a second 
carried a miscellaneous bundle of cloth- 
ing, others a sack of meal and a set of 
brass fire-irons, an inlaid cabinet to- 
gether with a lady’s riding-saddle, a 
pewter shaving-pot and a pair of sil- 
ver candlesticks, a paltry framed 
print highly colored and a_ gold- 
mounted jewel-casket containing I 
know not what valuables; while the 
rest had their plunder hidden in va- 
rious pouches, baskets and sacks, and 
one had improvised a capacious hold-all 
by drawing together the waist-band of 
a woman’s red flannel petticoat. 

They evidently intended no further 
violence or restraint. Their voluble 
speeches were of course incomprehen- 
sibfe, but the fingers of their right 
hands plainly pointed the way their 
prisoners were to take. Doubtless 
they knowingly chose that direction 
for them, as being the one in which a 
traveller would be longest in coming 
to an inhabited place where a hue and 
cry might be raised. They them- 
selves were on the right-about for that 
high ridge when William, his teeth all 
chattering, caught sight of the ruffian 
who wore with much satisfaction his 
own respecjable wrap-rascal. That 
with cold and hunger upset the balance 
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of his temper, ordinarily cautious 
though obstinate. He strode up to the 
Highlandman, gripped him by the col- 
lar and cried: 

“Gimme back my coat, thou lousy 
thief!” . 

The man’s dirk was out. 

“Ah, do, thou bitch’s son! do if thou 
dare!” 

The next moment the weapon would 
have been in the provoker’s body, had 
not the red-haired orator of the night 
before seized his comrade’s wrist and 
at the same time thrust his stalwart 
body between him and the Englishman. 
He also said something sharp and 
short, which being accompanied by a 
glance towards the lady probably had 
reference to her presence. Anyhow 
the man with the dagger dropped his 
purpose of instant vengeance, but stood 
with a look of haughty wrath bent on 
William; who seeing it threw off Ro- 
land’s great-coat and exclaimed: 

“Here’s for oad England and the 
Derby hills that are so free! Hull 
away thy bloody steel, thou murder- 
some villyand, an’ faight it out wi’ me 
like a mon.” 

He chose his ground well, a level plot 
finely turfed and clear of the knobs of 
limestone which here and there cropped 
up through that inch-deep soil. There 
he planted himself firmly, his fists ad- 
vanced in the proper boxing attitude, 
and said: 

“Coom on! ’Tis no sweating job 
stanning here nak’d. Art feared? 
Thou’rt ken enoo to slice men up an’ 
steal their coats, an’ yit thou denies 
‘em Christian satisfaction.” 

The universal language of expression 
interpreted the words to the Gael. 
Darkly scowling he again raised his 
dagger. His comrades uttered a shout, 
apparently of remonstrance. 

“Well, sooner nor hae no contentment 
at all I’ll faight thee wi’ one hond tied 
behind.” 

William put his left arm behind his 
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back and offered his right to the battle. 
His opponent perfectly understood the 
taunt. He turned livid with fury, 
looked round on his fellows as though 
seeking counsel under circumstances 
so unusual, perceived the look of 
amused expectation on their counte- 
nances, cast his dirk away, uttered a 
Gaelic war-cry and sprang at his chal- 
lenger’s throat. William’s fist met him 
on the mouth and laid him flat. 


“First knock-down blow! First 
blood!” cried Roland. “And we shall 
win it!” 


The Highlander rose none the worse 
except in appearance and again rushed 
in. William’s fist landed on his nose, 
but less effective merely thrust him 
back. Again gathering himself to- 
gether he sprang upon the slower Eng- 
lishman like a live battering-ram, took 
him by surprise, butted him in the 
wind and bore him to the ground. The 
Gaels raised a congratulatory shout. 
William lay and gasped, but between 
the gasps said: 

“I’m all reet, sir. I shall—toe the 
line—afore Broughton’s hafe minute’s 
up. I wish he’d putten a pound o’ beef 
—into my belly—i’stead o’ his fow 
yed.” 

The Highlandman, looking all the 
grimmer for his bloody nose, swelled 
his chest out, folded his arms over it 
and gazed down on his prostrate foe 
with an air of triumphant contempt. 
The mist had cleared somewhat and the 
moon showed its round pale face. If 
it occupied the west then that moun- 
tainous ridge stretched along the north. 
Its crest was now plainly to be seen, 
and lay on it like some huge sleeping 
beast of the lumbering lumpish sort, 
walrus or whale, couched on a dark 
cloud, In due time William was on his 
legs again, offering battle. 

“Do stop fighting, William,” 
Mistress Ann. 

“IT conna, ma’am,” 


said 


answered he; 


“once a mon begins he mun keep on.” 
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“I know where we are now. Yonder’s 
Mam Tor.” 

“Dang Mam Tor, ma’am, by your 
lave. The mon afore me’s enoo for 
one bellyful. I'll swaller Mam Tor 
when I’ve disgested him.” 

The Highlander, challenged again, 
again leapt to the attack; William had 
to look to himself. He had had noth- 
ing to eat since yesternoon; and though 
the advantage was his in science, 
weight and coolness, the other man was 
far harder, suppler and nimbler. He 
made no attempt to counter or parry, 
but knock-down blows had no more 
effect on him than just to knock him 
down. He rose immediately, and came 
on again as soon as he had risen. Wil- 
liam began to lose breath, and give 
ground, his adversary to press more 
persistently. At last he got close in 
and threw his sinewy arms tightly 
about William’s body. There was a 
rough struggle for a minute or two, 
pully-hauly; and the combatants’ bodies 
swayed to and fro like trees in a hurri- 
eane. William’s fists made their mark 
upon the Highlander’s face; the High- 
lander’s ever-tightening hug was grad- 
ually squeezing William’s breath out 
of him. The freebooters urged their 
man on with eager ejaculations. The 
two English bystanders looked with 
equal interest, but Roland’s well-meant 
encouragements were annulled by 
those loud opposing voices. In the end 
William’s breath gave out and he was 
again thrown. 

Neverthless in good time he rose 
again and said to his mistress, who 
would have persuaded him that he had 
had punishment enough: 

“Not a bit on’t, ma’am. I shouldna 
mind it a brass farthing if the varmint 
didna stink so. It’s nobbut that as 
floors me.” 

He still panted a little, his fists 
were swollen and bloody, his erstwhile 
florid cheeks pale. On thé other hand 
one of the Highlandman’s eyes was 
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closed up and his mouth and nose were 
bleeding freely. Which was more to 
look at than in effect, for he came on 
again in rushes as vigorous and fre- 
quent as ever. William confined 
himself entirely to the defensive. There 
was a lightening of the sky in the 
east, there was a stirring of the wind 
from the north, there was a routing of 
the mist along the ground; day was at 
hand. Mam Tor’s cloudy base now 
appeared as sordid as its crest, and 
therefrom a lower ridge extended on 
either hand until it was lost in the 
gloom. 

“This is the Buxton road,” said Mis- 
tress Ann at a pause in the fight; “and 
that is the Winnats.” 

With her back to Mam Tor she 
pointed to a road close by, and again to 
a craggy gap about a furlong off in the 
high ground beyond, apparently the 
mouth of a pass, to which the road ran 
and then seemed to plunge into the 
earth. 

“I send ’em both,” said William, “to 
t? same place as Mam Tor. Ma’n, it 
behooves me hae noat on my mind just 
now but how to best my mon.” 

As soon as he had spoken and she 
had dropped her pointing hand, they 
heard the faint up-wind blast of a horn, 
and immediately a horseman rode up 
on to the road through the gap, as it 
were out of the ground. He saw them, 
blew his horn again and galloped 
towards them. Behind him came up 
some half-dozen horsemen more and 
galloped after him. With the sound 
of their hoofs mixed the up-wind bay- 
ing of hounds. The Highlanders drew 
together and seemed at first to be in- 
tending flight; but either encouraged 
by the fewness of the horsemen or de- 
terred by the speed of their horses or 
reluctant to abandon their booty, they 
suddenly changed their minds, dropped 
the heavier part of their loads, drew 


their swords and swung their hide-. 


bound targes to the front. The first 
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horseman checked his steed out of 
striking distance and drew a pistol 
from his holster; a youngish man richly 
dressed in a long light-blue hunting- 
coat and mounted on a beautiful black 
Spanish jennet. A silver horn hung 
from his shoulder by a silken cord. 
The other riders had come up, hand- 
somely dressed and well mounted gen- 
tlemen, of whom the most important- 
looking was an elderly person also 
wearing a light-blue coat, but the jen- 
net he rode was white. By then a 
pack of hounds and their scarlet-coated 
attendants had come into sight up the 
same way, followed by a crowd of 
horsemen. 

“Dunna stop uz, please, your Grace,” 
cried William. ‘“’Tis a fair faight.” 

“Then,” said the elderly gentleman, 
“confounded be his politics who inter- 
feres. Set to, and may the best man 
win.” 

Then raising his hat to the lady, 
“Your humble servant, madam,” he 
said; and to the Highlanders, “Your 
servant, gentlemen.” 

The first-come cavalier returned his 
pistol to its holster. The caterans un- 
derstanding there was to be provisional 
peace put their weapons up, but came 
as near as they might to his Grace and 
never relaxed the watchfulness of their 
eyes. 

“A contest of manhood, gentlemen,” 
said his Grace to his followers, who 
had begun to ride up. “Please to keep 
the ring.” 

They made a ring, gentlemen, the 
pick of the county and the pink of 
fashion, on steeds of light build and 
great activity, yeomen and farmers in 
homespun on animals nearer to the 
cart-horse, with a fringe of footmen 
and boys from the neighboring villages. 
The huntsman and whippers-in stood 
behind shepherding their hounds. Most 
of the horsemen were armed, the gen- 
tlemen with pistols as well as swords, 
on account of the unsettled state of the 
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district. Their leader dismounted and 
stood by Mistress Ann, saying: 

“Tis an unexpected pleasure, the 
meeting Mistress Ann Chance on 
Windy Knoll.” 

“I doubt not, my lord duke,” said 
Mistress Ann, “’tis a pleasure as little 
desired as expected.” 

“Nobody shall say so, madam, in my 
hearing but your own licensed self. 
But in truth I take the freedom to own 
that I taste that same pleasure with a 
spicing of curiosity.” 

“There is a smack of that seasoning 
in my own less palatable dish. In- 
deed, your Grace, I know not what foot 
I am on here, whether of prisoner or 
spectator.” 

“You a prisoner, madam, and I stand 
by? Never.” 

“Then sure spectatorship is some- 
times the most uncomfortable free 
thing in the world.” 

“It shall be our part, madam, to bet- 
ter its conditions.” 

Among the many gentlemen who sa- 
luted her the younger of the two cava- 
liers in blue was conspicuous. 

“If there is any curiosity yet un- 
awarded, madam,” he said, “I humbly 
beg to put my claim in. I don’t see 
your equipage anywhere.” 

“No, my Lord Hartington,” she an- 
swered; “for ’tis not in sight.” 

“I would respectfully surmise that 
you have been deemed worthy to be 
promoted in this life to the angelic fac- 
ulty of flight.” 

Mistress Ann laughed. 

“No, my lord, my mode of progres- 
sion is just as much angelic as my 
temper.” 

“Then, madam, I can have no doubt 
on’t.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed a handsome 
youngster, ‘in cheerful green arrayed,’ 
“is that you, Aunt Nan?” 

“I am Aunt Nan,” she answered, “if 
you are Nephew Frank.” 

“Father has been in a great taking 
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about you, for your Tom. came last 
night and told us you was lost in the 
fog. So him and me and all the men 
have been out—oh, half the night look- 
ing for you.” 

“Twas kindly done of you.” 

“And now father has rid off to Asher 
to learn the truth on’t. I should have 
gone too, but you see, I should only 
have been i’ the gate; and missed the 
meet besides. Good Gad! Why, that’s 
Bill Drew! Then there'll be a fight 
on’t. Goo to wark, Bill, goo to wark!” 

Not only the last speaker’s but 
everybody’s attention now left the 
banalities of courtesy to fix itself on 
the fight, which had begun anew. Wil- 
liam was heartened up by the presence 
of so large a party of well-wishers to 
back him with their plaudits and en- 
couragement; still he appeared to be 
more distressed than the Highlander 
and had again and again to give 
ground, until the red-coated huntsman 
piped forth in a high-pitched tenor: 

“Thou wunna nivver finish it o’ that 
back-ard how, Billy Drew. Goo for- 
rards, mon, put all thy weight into’t an’ 
smak him i’ t’ chaps; hearty like, mon.” 

William went forwards, put all his 
considerable weight to it, unexpectedly 
met the Highlander when his spring 
was undeveloped, his equilibriunr least 
stable, with a smashing blow full on 
the jaw and felled him. They had 
changed ground during the _ strug- 
gle, and the fallen man’s head struck 
one of the many knobs of rock which 
appeared through the turf. He lay 
stunned; most skulls would have been 
caved in by such a blow. F 

“Didna I tell thee?’ piped the high- 
voiced huntsman triumphantly. 

“Bravo!” said the duke. “You have 
fought like a true-bred Derbyshire 
man.” 

“Strong i’ t’ arm and thick i’ t’ yed,” 
said Mistress Ann’s nephew. 

“Excuse the forward boy, your 
Grace,” said Mistress Ann; “his Derby- 





shire yed is all he can boast on.” 

“The rest will come, madam,” said 
his Grace. “I'll warrant him true 
Derbyshire breed.” Then he turned 
again to Drew. ‘Whatever the stakes 
I treble them.” 

“Thank your Grace; we was faight- 
ing for my top-coat.” 

“You shall hay mine then to keep 
you from a chill.” 

At the duke’s bidding a groom unfas- 
tened the great-coat that was strapped 
to his saddle. “Put it on him.” 

It covered William from head to foot, 
a masterpiece of tailoring, gold-but- 
toned, silk-lined, sable-collared and 
cuffed. Before the month’s end a 
young would-be buck who had just 
come into property down Crich way 
gave him ten acres of good grass for it 
and set him up as landowner. 

“And here,” said Lord Hartington, 
“are two guineas to line the pockets 
with.” 

“Thank you, your Grace; thank your 
lordship. But the wild petticoat-man 
ud a bet me if’t hadna bin for that 
good hard bit of oad Derbyshire; he 
has a yed like a knog of oak. He mun 
hae hafe stakes ony road.” 

William stepped up to his antagonist, 
who without any fuss on his comrades’ 
part had regained consciousness and 
was already sitting up and stripping 
himself of the coat, which he conceded 
that he had forfeited. 

“Keep it, mon,” said William; 
“thou’rt kindly welcome to’t. I hae 
another for mysen, summat like a coat. 
And see! here’s hafe stakes for thee.” 
He put one of the guineas into the 
Highlander’s palm. “Thou’st addled 
it fair if ivver mon did. I wish we'd 
hafe a gallond o’ good ale here, so’s 
we could drink friends handsomely. 
Good-bye, Johnny; an’ if e’er we meet 
again—which I conna say I’m very 
fierce for—we’ll hae another touch. 
Shake honds, mon,” 

The Highlander, now stoutly on his 
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feet, took the gifts and the hand with 
the same hearty good-will. His reply 
in words was abundant but in mean- 
ing only conjecturable. The sun had 
risen a glowing red ball over the Win- 
nats. Mam Tor opposite seemed to 
have moved and come nearer. Lord 
Hartington approached the master of 
the hunt. 

“What are your Grace’s orders,” 
asked he, “with regard to these men?” 
His Grace turned to Mistress Ann. 

“What is your account of them, 
madam?” 

“They’re Highlandmen doubtless,” 
said she, “but I know little other harm 
by them.” 

His Grace laughed. 

“Ah, we all know which side the la- 
dies of the Chance family patch them- 
selves.” 

“Nay, your Grace,” said Frank 
Chance impetuously, “man and woman 
alike, we wear our likings on our 
faces.” 

His Grace laughed again, the easy 
man that he was. 

“And on your tongues most of all, 
Master Frank.” He turned to the hunt. 
“But I fear, gentlemen, we shall be ill 
reported on if we let these men go 
without examination.” 

“We've letten ’em goo a’ready,” said 
a blunt yeoman. 

For during the colloquy the caterans, 
resuming their plunder, had been 
stealthily but quickly drawing aloof, 
and now they suddenly started off in 
open flight, heading straight for the 
steepest of Mam Tor, which was not 
more than a quarter of a mile off. 

“After them, gentlemen all.” 

Immediately all the field was at the 
gallop, all the footmen at the run, all 
but the duke, the dismounted groom 
who held his own horse and his mas- 
ter’s, and the huntsman and whippers- 
in attendant on the hounds. Soon these 
last heard a gun-shot, doubled by the 
echo. The leading horse ran stagger- 
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ingly for another fifty yards, then fell 
with his rider. 

“God bless us!” exclaimed the hunts- 
man. “His lardship’s down!” 

“Haste, Castledine,” said the duke. 
“Inquire how he does.” 

One of the whippers-in galloped off. 

“His lardship’s on’s feet again, your 
Grace,” piped the huntsman. “But 
poor Donna isna, Mr. Bagshawe has 
putten his lardship up on his own 
hoss. But they’ll noan head ’em now, 
your Grace; they’re hafe up Mam Tor 
a’ready. I nivver seed two-legged men 
run like ’em. Damn me if they 
wouldna gie Promise and Performance 
a good run; but ’twouldna do to put 
hounds in to varmin. That ud clane 
unlarn ’em all the dishcrimination iv- 
ver they've larnt.” 

The Duke turned again to Mistress 
Ann and said: 

“I ask now, madam, what ought to 
have been my first word, I ask now 
with my humble apology, what may I 
have the honor of doing for you?” 

But before she had acknowledged 
the courtesy with more than a curtsy 
he missed Roland, who without a fare- 
well, unless a farewell may be wrapped 
up in a thought, shown in a look, had 
stolen away in the direction opposed 
to that taken by the Highlanders, to- 
wards the rising ground above the Win- 
nats. 

“Where is that young gentleman 
with a white favor in his hat?” 

“He’s yonner, your Grace,” said his 
groom. ; 

The duke had just let the Highland- 
ers slip, and timid by reaction was 
afraid of a jealous government’s ani- 
madversion. 

“Go and fetch him back to me, you 
and Bramwell,” he said. 

Said Mistress Ann, “I give: your 
Grace my assurance of his inoffensive- 
ness. He was simply a fellow-captive 
with myself of those savages.” 

“Accepting your assurance, madam, 
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I doubt not he has no need to shrink 
from giving an account of himself. Af- 
ter him, you two, quickly, and bid him 
return with you.” 

“Your Grace,” said Mistress Ann, “I 
pinned that favor in his hat myself as 
a protection against the Highlanders. 
He is the son of a gentleman of your 
own politics and religion.” 

“Then I must give myself the oppor- 
tunity to beg his pardon for a mo- 
mentary suspicion.” 

Probably the duke already had mis- 
givings concerning his lenity to the 
Highlanders, but it would have been 
too late for him to give other orders 
in Roland’s favor had he been so dis- 
posed. The groom had mounted after 
handing the duke’s jennet to William 
Drew, the other whipper-in had beaten 
bitch Merry and dog Supple from un- 
der his horse’s feet, and both were al- 
ready out of call. Roland as soon as 
he saw that pursuit was intended set 
off at full speed, but he had gone 
hardly a furlong before he was fain to 
double to his left in order to avoid be- 
ing run down. That brought him to 
the edge of the Winnats, the defile 
through which the road wound, and be- 
ing desperate and young he made no 
more ado but dashed straight down the 
breakneck incline, a grassy slide let 
into a limestone precipice some two 
hundred feet high. The horsemen 
Treined in at the top. 

“Stop, thou fool, stop!” bawled the 
groom. 

“And save thy neck dacently for t’ 
hangman,” shouted the whipper-in. 

But Roland was in no condition to 
listen to advice however persuasive. 
He lost his footing immediately, the 
best thing that could happen to him. 
Thrown on his back he slid down at a 
fearful speed, feet first fortunately. He 
expected nothing better than an in- 
stant death. His back was on fire. But 
half-way down, just when he was be- 
ginning to swing round to head-first, 
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his course was somewhat checked. The 
slope took a gentler dnd yet gentler 
pitch, was covered with a thicker herb- 
age. Now sliding, now rolling, he de- 
scended at an ever slackening velocity 
until he dropped into a deep trench and 
was stopped, safe but sorely bruised 
and his back half flayed. He lay still. 

Said the whipper-in to the groom, “A 
brucken neck on his shou’ders, Bob, 
isna worth a wh-ole un on mine. To 
say noat o’ t’ hoss’s, which is worth 
more nor ayther.” 

“To his Grace?’ 

“Him I were meaning.” 

They rode back to the mouth of the 
pass. The pain kept Roland alive to 
his danger. He descended stiffly to 
the road and limped away down-hill. 
In the defile there was an upward cur- 
rent of air by which the variable mist 
was blown along in rags, and the at- 
tack of day was still kept off by its 
rock barriers. Soon he heard behind 
him the clatter of horses’ hoofs rapidly 
approaching. He drew aside, and keep- 
ing close to the left-hand cliff hurried 
on as fast as he could hobble, looking 
desperately for a way of escape, if only 
a hole in which to enniche himself. 
Suddenly the clatter of the hoofs 
ceased, and there was the sound of 
men’s voices in loud colloquy. Proba- 
bly his pursuers had stopped at the 
place of his descent and were looking 
for the corpse. 

“T tell thee,” said one, whom Roland 
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laid to be the groom, “he’s stuck fast 
hafe-way down t’ cliff.” 

“An’ I tell thee,” said the other, ‘as 
thou’lt blether next of a mon sticking 
fast hafe-way down Hathersage 
steeple.” 

“There’s ne’er a crumb on him at 
bottom.” 

“He wasna meant to die so, nor yit 
to be drownded.” 

The horses were again in motion but 
less hurriedly, as though their riders 
were searching as they went. 

“There’s some hidy-holes in t’ rock 
somewheer hereabouts,” said the 
groom. “Thinkst he’d creep into one 
on ’em?” 

“Go look!” answered the whipper-in 
contemptuously; “he’s a furriner, he 
knows noat o’ t’ country; he’ll foller hig 
nose; if he’s up to follering oat.” 

At that very moment Roland, who at 
forty yards’ distance was a shadow 
among shadows, a shred of mist among 
other shreds, saw a harrow opening, a 
mere nick in the face of the rock. He 
bowed his head and slipped in; it was 
the entrance to a dark little cave. The 
horsemen rode by. He sank to the 
slimy ground exhausted. For a while 
he knew nothing but pain, was in a 
despoiled sort of consciousness even of 
that, being unable to fix how he came 
by it or in what part he suffered it. It 
was indeed a painful numbness to pain 
rather than the true feeling of it. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF DR. COOK.* 


Among the prodigies which have 
arisen in the latest stage of geographi- 
cal exploration the mania for reaching 
the Poles of the Earth has a conspicu- 
ous place. It has the illusion of seeming 


* My Attainment of the Pole; being the 
record of the Expedition that first reached 
the Boreal Center, 1907-1909, with the final 
summary of the Polar Controversy. By Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook. New York: Polar Pub- 
lishing Co.; London: Arlen and Co.; 1911. 


ancient while really it is quite new—a 
thing of the present generation. In 
the dawn and in the noontide of geo- 
graphical discovery the Poles were not 
regarded as objects of attainment in 
themselves. The early Arctic navi- 
gators were concerned in finding a short 
route to the Indies. Even a few years 
ago it was the fashion for Arctic ex- 
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plorers to deny that they had any am- 
bition to reach the Pole; and they 
usually sought funds and the patronage 
of learned societies on the plea that 
they desired only to carry on scientific 
researches in the polar area. Never- 
theless, everyone who could read be- 
tween the lines has known that every 
Arctic explorer in the last twenty-five 
years has secretly, it not openly, cher- 
ished the hope, though he may have 
repudiated the intention, of being the 
first to reach latitude 90° N. — 
Admiral R. E. Peary worked at the 
problem of travelling to the Pole for 
more than twenty years, each succes- 
sive journey teaching him something 
more or carrying him somewhat far- 
ther. The honesty of his efforts and 
their success were vouched for by the 
leading geographical societies of the 
world, which had awarded him their 
highest honors. His ultimate success 
in reaehing the Pole in 1909 was the 
natural, and almost the inevitable, re- 
sult of the earlier experience, and his 
known powers and character caused 
his reports to be accepted without 
question. The special medals awarded 
him for the feat, however, were not 
given without a careful examination of 
the records on which he relied, and a 
searching investigation into his method 
of taking observations. The fact that 
he reached the immediate vicinity of 
the Pole has been conceded by all com- 
petent authorities, though by some it 
was conceded reluctantly enough, for 
Peary’s relations with other Arctic 
travellers had not always been smooth 
and had made him some enemies, while 
the language of his books and magazine 
articles was much too grandiloquent 
and emotional to approve itsélf to the 
“expurgate and sober” British taste in 
geographical literature. Peary’s last 
and, to his mind, crowning journey was 
of little scientific value compared with 
his earlier work, just as Amundsen’s 
penetration to the South Pole was less 
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valuable to geography than his thread- 
ing of the North West Passage. Yet in 
our hearts we allow that it is good that 
human beings have at last penetrated 
to the Poles, for it was humiliating to 
the self-respect of the race that any 
portion of our little planet should be in- 
accessible to its inhabitants. 

When Admiral Peary’s friends and 
the geographical world were waiting 
for news of his emergence from the 
Arctic regions in the autumn of 1909 
with every expectation of hearing that 
he had this time fulfilled his ambition, 
a telegram from Lerwick, dated Sep- 
tember 1, announced that Dr. F. A. 
Cook had reached the North Pole and 
was coming on from Greenland to 
Copenhagen. Dr. Cook was known as 
having accompanied Peary to the Arc- 
tic regions some years before, and as 
having acted as surgeon to the Belgian 
Antarctic expedition in 1897, on which 
he wrote an admirable book. He had 
also claimed the first ascent of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley in Alaska in 1906, though this 
claim was not accepted by the leading 
mountaineers. It was known that he 
had gone north in 1907 and had re- 
mained there; but the report of his 
reaching the Pole was a great surprise. 
A fuller telegram two days later gave 
most detailed descriptions of the ex- 
plorer’s feelings of loneliness, hunger 
and triumph, repeated the much too 
precise statements of latitude and the 
incredible temperature of —83° C., and 
gave the date of reaching the Pole as 
April 21, 1908, and that of leaving it as 
April 23. His only companions were 
two young Eskimo. On returning they 
reached land far to the west of their 
starting-point, spent a winter at Cape 
Sparbo on Jones Sound, returned north- 
ward to their original base in the 
spring of 1909, met an American sports- 
man, Mr. Whitney, there, and “moved 
northward” (a slip for southward) to 
Upernivik and so caught the Danish 
steamer for Europe. The long mes- 
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sage excited suspicion in some quarters 
and suggested many points of difficulty. 
But Copenhagen accorded to Dr. Cook 
a reception worthy of a returning con- 
queror; banquets, medals and academic 
distinctions were showered on him. In 
reply to questions he smilingly assured 
his friends that he had “absolute 
proofs” of having reached the Pole, 
which would be submitted for the most 
rigorous examination to the highest au- 
thorities; but he produced neither in- 
struments nor records. Every question 
was answered by a pleasant promise; 
and he explained that the temperature 
of —83° C. was really —83° F., and al- 
leged that the error was due to the 
telegraph clerk at Lerwick. 

On September 6 news came that 
Peary was on the coast of Labrador re- 
turning from the North Pole, which he 
had reached on April 6, 1909. The 
questions addressed to Dr. Cook by 
sceptical newspaper correspondents how 
became more pressing, and his answers 
were contradictory; but at last he 
stated that his instruments, his diaries 
and his original records had all been 
left with Mr. Whitney in Greenland for 
safe keeping, to be forwarded thence to 
America. That any explorer in his 
senses would travel from Annoatok to 
Upernivik, a distance of over 700 miles 
as arduous as any part of the journey 
to the Pole, without a sextant to check 
his position, struck geographers as 
very peculiar; and that he should leave 
behind him the records the instant pro- 
duction of which would have been the 
only evidence of good faith he could 
show, seemed quite incredible. But 
Cook had by this time made strong par- 
tisans; and the unnecessary vehe- 
mence of Peary’s denunciations raised 
a journalistic storm which swept the 
whole breadth of the United States. 
The dispute ceased to turn on the value 
or authority of observations, and be- 
came a mere war of words between 
two parties of personal friends and “in- 
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terested” newspapers. After many 
months Cook forwarded his “proofs” to 
the University of Copenhagen. Be- 
fore they reached Denmark, the Ameri- 
can papers published an amazing ‘“‘con- 
fession” of two men named Dunkle and 
Loose to the effect that Dr. Cook had 
paid them to work out backwards ob- 
servations such as should have been 
recorded at the Pole, and that these 
were the figures sent in. The Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen reported that Dr. 
Cook had submitted no proof of having 
reached the Pole. Dr. Cook was si- 
lent; he disappeared from the United 
States, and for a year nothing was 
heard of him. Then a report appeared 
that he had acknowledged that when 
in the Arctic region his state of mind 
was such that he did not know whether 
he had reached the Pole or not. The 
public lost interest in the squabble, and 
Cook was forgotten as a discredited 
pretender, when the remarkable book 
mentioned at the head of this article 
appeared, reasserting all the old claims 
and offering extraordinary explanations 
of all the difficulties, 

“My Attainment of the Pole” is a 
very different book from the same au- 
thor’s “Through the First Antarctic 
Night.” The earlier work was clear, 
definite and precise, showing careful 
observation and some marks of scien- 
tific training and literary skill. The 
later volume has none of these quali- 
ties. It is vague, loose, verbose, full 
of patent inaccuracies and almost in- 
credible flashes of ignorance; the lan- 
guage is bombastic and sometimes gro- 
tesque; and the object of the book is 
less to show how the North Pole was 
reached than to assure us in a cres- 
cendo of assertion that Frederick A. 
Cook was certainly the first and proba- 
bly the only man to reach it. Dr. 
Cook asserts, contrary to the opinion of 
all scientific men, that the proof of 
reaching the North Pole does not con- 
sist in an examination of instruments 
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and records, or of the explorer’s ability 
to use instruments and to calculate re- 
sults. On the contrary, he says that 
“History demonstrates that the book 
which gives the final authoritative nar- 
rative is the test of an explorer’s 
claims. In a similar way my 
claim of being first to reach the North 
Pole will rest upon the data presented 
between the covers of this book”; and 
again, that “the proof of an explorer’s 
doings is his final book, which re- 
quires months and years to prepare.” 
It is unfortunate for Dr. Cook that he 
could not prepare his book, 150,000 
words of which he says he wrote in the 
Arctic regions, before Admiral Peary 
published his account of a similar jour- 
ney to the same goal accomplished a 
year later. But, as Dr. Cook insists 
on his book being his sole witness as to 
credibility, we shall confine ourselves 
to it. 

We acknowledge that the volume, as 
a speech for the defence, makes out a 
superficially plausible case; but it is not 
a body of evidence, and it leaves us, af- 
ter a careful perusal, in some doubt 
whether the author is trying to delude 
the public or has succeeded in deluding 
himself. Whichever be the truth, de- 
lusion is the prevalent atmosphere of 
the whole affair; and the animus of the 
writer is shown by the fact that he ap- 
pears throughout as a sort of malevo- 
lent and malicious Mr. Dick, who can- 
not draft his own memorial without for 
ever dragging in the King Charles’s 
Head of Admiral Peary. The book is 
published by the Polar Publishing Com- 
pany of New York, apparently a com- 
pany created ad hoc. It is difficult to 
believe that any firm of established 
reputation would have issued such un- 
warrantable attacks upon Admiral 
Peary as this work contains; and it 
says much for the recovery of self-con- 
trol in that gallant explorer that he has 
had the strength of mind to ignore 
these charges and refrain from giving 
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the author further notoriety by bringing 
him into a court of law. 

The attack on Peary strikes an im- 
partial reader as the real object of the 
book, though the avowed purpose is to 
prove that Dr. Cook reached the Pole. 
The attack fails on account of its very 
intensity. For example, after re- 
ferring to the fact that theft is un- 
known among Eskimo, he adds: 


Unknown, yes, save when white men 
without honor, without respect for 
property or the ethics of humanity, 
which the Eskimos instinctively have, 
invade their region and rob them and 
fellow-explorers with the brazenness of 
middle-aged, buccaneers (p. 446). 


He is indeed reluctant to say the worst 
about his enemy. “Although Mr. Peary 
did not scruple to lie about me, I still 
hesitate to tell the truth about him.” 
But he does not hesitate to insinuate 
what he would have us believe the 
truth to be. 


In the white, frozen North a tragedy 
was enacted which would bring tears 
to the hearts of all who possess human 
tenderness and kindness. This has 
never been written. To write it would 
still further reveal the ruthiessness, the 
selfishness, the cruelty of the man who 
tried to ruin me. Yet here I prefer the 
charity of silence (pp. 519, 520). 


On the opposite page is a photograph of 
an Eskimo woman with a baby on her 
back, and beneath it the title “ “The 
Mother of Seals’ and her deserted 
child.” In short, Milton’s Satan and 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles between them 
could hardly have conceived and car- 
ried out the manifold and wide-spread 
iniquities imputed to “the brutally 
selfish, brutally unscrupulous” rival, as- 
sisted by his “clique of honor-blind 
boosters.” After pretty completely 
overcoming the hesitation to which we 
referred above, and describing Peary’s 
enormities in some forty pages, Dr. 
Cook concludes, “I have been compelled 
to extreme measures of truth-telling 
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that are abhorrent to me.” That, at 
least, we can well believe. Peary, it 
is true, lost his temper when he re- 
turned looking “for crowns to fall,” and 
found that they were falling in wreaths 
of roses on Cook; but no one can won- 
der at it, for he knew then all that Cook 
has now revealed to us of his animosity 
against Peary. We know that it is 
universally recognized that, whatever 
may be his faults of taste, Peary is a 
man of high character and honorable 
conduct; and the malignant and un- 
justifiable attack made upon him re- 
coils upon his assailant. 

Before we go on to consider graver 
matters, we cannot help calling atten- 
tion to the style in which the book is 
written, and to the ignorance or misuse 
of the English language which it dis- 
plays. “In the making of this book,” 
says the author, “I was relieved of 
much of the routine editorial work by 
Mr. T. Everett Harry. By his ceaseless 
study of the subject and his rearrange- 
ment of material, a book of better liter- 
ary workmanship has been made.” 
What its earlier embryonic condition 
must have been staggers the imagina- 
tion, for even after all Mr. Harry’s care 
the literary workmanship not unfre- 
quently suggests the collaboration of a 
learned Babu, or that of the author of 
the famous Portuguese guide. 

Let us take a few examples of Dr. 
Cook’s—or is it Mr. Harry’s?—‘English 
as She is spoke.’”” When in a state of 
starvation, the author writes, “We 
were blinded to everything except the 
dictates of our palates” (p. 368). At the 
Pole, “Time was a negative problem” 
(290); and in its neighborhood, ‘over 
the horizon, mirages displayed celestial 
hysterics” (p. 317). A_ little later, 
“With a magnificent cardinal flame, 
the sun rose, gibbered in the sky, and 
sank behind the southern cliffs on No- 
vember 3” (p. 408). Again, “The 
coast-line here is paradoxically curious, 
for, although the coast exceeds but 
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barely more than 200 miles of latitude, 
it presents in reality a sea-line of about 
4000 miles” (p. 46). Our author is apt 
to revel in metaphor; referring to 
Peary, he says, “I felt sure that the 
hand which did the besmearing was sil- 
houetted against the blackness of its 
making.” And here is a gem of jour- 
nalistic Americanese: “the never-to-be- 
forgotten days of the enervating chill 
of zero’s lowest at —83° F.” (p. 181). 
Finally, take the following piece of un- 
reserved autobiography (p. 26): 


My boyhood was not happy. Asa 
tiny child I was discontented, and from 
the earliest days of consciousness I 
felt the burden of two things which ac- 
companied me through later life—an 
innate and abnormal desire for explo- 
ration, then the manifestation of my 
yearning, and the constant struggle to 
make ends meet, that sting of poverty 
which, while it tantalizes one with its 
horrid grind, sometimes drives men by 
reason of the strength developed in 
overcoming its concomitant obstacles 
to some extraordinary accomplishment. 

That child was certainly the father 
of this man, and the “extraordinary 
accomplishment” is before us. It is 
at the best what Tennyson called ‘‘con- 
fessions of a second-rate sensitive 
mind.” We do not question that Dr. 
Cook has a great capacity for suffer- 
ing or that he has suffered much. The 
pangs of jealousy, the stings of ambi- 
tion, and the strenuous fight with a 
terrible climate and other hardships 
were enough to make him acutely mis- 
erable. Whether he reached the North 
Pole or not, whether he was capable of 
finding his positions or not, we have no 
reason to doubt that he spent two years 
in the far north, living on horrible food 
and in constant association with peo- 
ple who, whatever their many excel- 
lences, were very disagreeable compan- 
ions for a white man of civilized hab- 
its. But what was the result of these 
privations? Did he reach the goal of 
his ambitions, those ambitions which 
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he describes with some eloquence in 
the following passage (p. 64); 


As we sped over the magical waters, 
the wild golden air electric above me, I 
believe I felt an ecstasy of desire such 
as mystics achieved from fasting and 
prayer. It was the surge of an ambi- 
tion which began to grow mightily 
within me, which I felt no obstacle 
could withstand, and which, later, I 
believe carried me forward with its 
wings of faith when my body well- 
nigh refused to move. 


The wings of faith are indeed mighty, 
but, before our own are moved to fol- 
low Dr. Cook in his course of triumph, 
we are bound to ask for his credentials. 
Defects of style are doubtless compat- 
ible with honesty; and, though the at- 
tack on Admiral Peary betrays a ran- 
cor and a disregard for truth and jus- 
tice which throw grave discredit on the 
whole story, it is not enough in itself 
to disprove Dr. Cook’s “Attainment of 
the Pole.” Let us apply other tests. 
And first, what of his general accuracy 
of statement and scientific knowledge? 
Some light may be thrown on these 
points by the following passages: “Out 
of the inky water a walrus lifted its 
head. I saw its long, white, spiral ivory 
tusk and two phosphorescent eyes” (p. 
124). What he saw was clearly a nar- 
whal, not a walrus; and to show that 
this was not a mere slip of the pen, he 
repeats the mistake on the next page. 
His knowledge of physiological pro- 
cesses may be inferred from the ob- 
servation that “With us sugar in the 
process of digestion turns into fat, and 
fat into body fuel”; and his knowledge 
of elementary anatomy from the re- 
mark (p. 275) that under a strong light 
“the iris was reduced to a mere pin- 
hole.” When the thermometer stood 
at —68° F., “Burning but three pounds 
of oil all night, the almost liquid air 
was reduced to a normal temperature 
of freezing point.” Now, air liquefies 
at a temperature below —200° F. 
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Strange things happen in northern lat- 
itudes, but: few stranger can have hap- 
pened than when Dr. Cook saw, among 
a group of ptarmigan, “two singing 
capons cooing notes of love to a shy 
chick” (p. 338). Like Joshua, he can 
do what he likes with the heavenly 
bodies. Having told us, at a certain 
stage of his journey, that the “per- 
petual sun” gave light and color but 
little warmth, he continues, “The sun 
rose into zones of fire and set in burn- 
ing fields of ice” (p. 261).- At his bid- 
ding mountains miraculously rise to 
unheard of heights. “As we crossed 
the big bay to the east of Cape Sparbo, 
our eyes were fixed on the two huge 
Archzen (sic) rocks which made re- 
markable landmarks, rising suddenly to 
an altitude of about 18,000 feet” (p. 
378). We cannot help recalling some 
little miscalculations as to the altitudes 
which he claimed to have reached on 
Mount McKinley. On his return to 
civilization, the welcome which he re- 
ceived evidently turned his head. “An 
entire day,” he says (p. 473), “was 
spent autographing photographs for 
members of the royal family”; and a 
little later (p. 496) he “shook hands un- 
til the flesh of one finger was actually 
worn through to the bone.” After such 
experiences our sense of wonder be- 
comes exhausted. 

It is not remarks of this kind that 
we require in such a story as this, but 
accurate observations of scientific fact. 
These are strangely lacking. A gen- 
eral vagueness of description mars the 
whole narrative of the alleged attain- 
ment of the Pole and the return to civ- 
ilization. Dr. Cook cannot tell the date 
of his return to Annoatok or that of his 
arrival at Upernivik (which he perist- 
ently misspells “Upernavik”), nor even 
that of the sailing of the ship which 
brought him home. Though he lived 
for more than a year alone with the 
two young Eskimo, E-tuk-i-shook and 
Ah-we-lah, we learn nothing of their 
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separate characters; they were, in de- 
scription, as in their photographs, mere 
skin-clad shadows indistinguishable the 
one from the other. The dogs also are 
simply abstractions of dogs; the names 
of none of them are mentioned, and no 
dog stands out beyond its fellows. We 
learn that the Eskimo were timorous 
about travelling far on the sea-ice out 
of reach of land; therefore Dr. Cook 
assured them that various cloud-banks 
or mirages which accompanied them 
towards the Pole were real land. 
Hence, he explains, they asserted quite 
truly’ according to their lights that he 
was never more than “two sleeps” 
away from land. Only it is to be noted 
that he did not mention the innocent 
fraud he practised on his savage friends 
until they had told Peary. about the 
“two sleeps.” 

In the narrative telegraphed from 
Lerwick Dr. Cook says, referring ap- 
parently to the dates between April 
16 and 21, “good astronomical observa- 
tions were daily secured to fix advanc- 
ing stages.” In the book “a lucky se- 
ries” of observations is referred to at 
this time, and a few of them are 
quoted and the workings shown. Had 
these been produced at once on Dr. 
Cook’s return it would have been valu- 
able evidence, for he did not know 
enough of astronomical observations to 
invent them; but after the lapse of two 
years they prove nothing. The au- 
thor allows that Dunkle and Loose did 
work out just such a set of figures, for 
which he paid them, though he says he 
did not use their work. 

Of the approach to the Pole we read: 
We all were lifted to the paradise of 
winners as we stepped over the snows 
of a destiny for which we had risked 
life and willingly suffered the tortures 
of an icy hell. The ice under us, the 
goal for centuries of brave, heroic men, 
to reach which many had suffered ter- 
ribly and terribly died, seemed almost 
sacred. Constantly and carefully I 
watched my instruments in recording 
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this final reach. Nearer and nearer 
they recorded our approach. Step by 
step my heart filled with a strange rap- 
ture of conquest. At last we step over 
colored fields of sparkle, climbing walls 
of purple and gold—finally, under skies 
of crystal blue, with flaming clouds of 
glory, we touch the mark! The soul 
awakens to a definite triumph; there is 
sunrise within us, and all the world of 
night-darkened trouble fades. We are 
at the top of the world! The flag is 
flung to the frigid breezes of the North 
Pole! (p. 284). 


This is sheer rubbish. No instru- 
ments can indicate an approach to the 
Pole while the observer is walking 
along. Two photographs of the flag 
“flung to the frigid breezes” from the 
top of a snow-house show that no wind 
at all was blowing; in one it is held 
extended by an Eskimo; in the other it 
is hanging limp along the staff. Dr. 
Cook says, “My shadow, a dark pur- 
ple-blue streak with ill-defined edges, 
measures twenty-six feet in length’; 
and again, “A picture of the snow- 
house and ourselves taken at the same 
time and developed a year later gives 
the same length of shadow.” The pho- 
tographs, which are published, show no 
trace of any shadow; they appear to 
have been taken on a dull day with 
uniformly diffused light. We leave 
Dr. Cook on the horns of this dilemma. 
Either the observations of the sun’s 
altitude and his own shadow are in- 
ventions, or the photographs published 
of the snow-house and flag at the North 
Pole were not taken on the day or at 
the place alleged. He may impale him- 
self on either horn he pleases. Not 
one of the pictures in the book which 
could be of any value as evidence is 
satisfactory. There is no portrait of 
either of his faithful Eskimo friends 
which enables their features to be dis- 
tinguished; they might very well be a 
pair of golliwogs from the pictures. 
The photographed facsimile (p. 312) of 
a copy of the document left at the 
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Pole—who but Dr, Cook would think 
of publishing the facsimile of a copy? 
—reads most distinctly in one place, “I 
reached at noon to-day 90 ft. a spot on 


the pole star 520 miles N. of Svarte- - 


boeg”; but the printed copy on p. 313— 
“an exact copy of the original note,” 
he tells us—runs, “I reached at noon 
to-day 90° N. a spot on the polar sea 
520 miles north of Svartevoeg.” How 
could he give “pole star” in manuscript 
and “polar sea” in print without com- 
menting on the difference? It is of 
no importance except in showing the 
carelessness of the author or the editor. 
We must refer to one other photograph 
which seems to be of decisive value. It 
faces p. 256, in the middle of the narra- 
tive of the approach to-the Pole, and 
is entitled, “Camping to eat and take 
observations.” It shows two fur-clad 
figures, one erect (the upper part of the 
head cut off by the top of the picture), 
holding a sextant in a position which 
indicates a sun at an altitude of 45° at 
least, certainly impossible within a few 
degrees of the Pole. The shadow of 
this individual and that of the cooking- 
pot are thrown towards the back- 
ground of the picture, at right angles 
to the direction of the sun if the sex- 
tant is pointed properly; but the 
shadow of the second figure, which is 
seated, is thrown forward into the fore- 
ground. Here, if the photograph were 
genuine, we have proof of the sun shin- 
ing simultaneously in front, behind and 
on one side; and yet, even in the North 
Polar region, the sun can only be in 
one place at one time. The reader 
may draw his own conclusions. 
About the 89th degree of latitude Dr. 
Cook says: 
I observed here also an increasing ex- 
tension of the range of vision. I 
seemed to scan longer distances, and 
the ice along the horizon had a less 
angular outline the eagerness 
to find something unusual may have 
fired my imagination but since the 
earth is flattened at the Pole, perhaps 
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a widened horizon would naturally be 
detected there. 


Anyone who has travelled by sea 
knows that the horizon may be wid- 
ened by many miles by going from a 
lower deck to a higher, and yet look 
the same to the eye. Polar flattening 
is imperceptible, but it was by exactly 
similar reasoning that “Captain” Loose 
corrected his polar observations for dip 
of the horizon due to polar flattening! 
Again and again in the work before 
us Dr. Cook implies that his determi- 
nation of the Pole was less accurate 
than it might have been on account of 
his not having correct time. Time, of 
course, has nothing whatever to do 
with finding the latitude. The seven 
altitudes he published at six hours’ in- 
tervals (which could be measured eas- 
ily enough by any ordinary watch) 
show, what must be the case at the 
Pole in spring, that the sun was getting 
progressively higher in the sky as it 
wheeled round the horizon. This is 
indeed the only practicable test of be- 
ing at the Pole—to find that the sun 
is increasing (or if in the autumn, de- 
creasing) in altitude from hour to hour 
at the same rate as it is changing its 
declination as shown in the Nautical 
Almanac. Dr. Cook professes to have 
measured the length of the shadow of 
a man or of a pole from hour to hour 
and to have found it to be of practi- 
cally the same length at every hour 
of the twenty-four. This he seems 
to believe to be a more certain demon- 
stration: than sextant altitudes, which 
is absurd. The determination of lati- 
tude by means of shadows was not dis- 
covered by Dr. Cook. It was the 
method in use in the earliest days; and 
Pytheas of Massilia had fixed the lat- 
itude of that place very accurately by 
means of the length of the noon shadow 
from a gnomon before he started for 
the first Arctic voyage in the course of 
which he made the Isles of Britain 
known to the ancient world somewhere 
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about 300 B.C. The length of the 
shadow will vary enormously with the 
slope or irregularities of the ground, 
and, to be of any value, must be meas- 
ured on a carefully levelled area. 
Moreover, far from being of invariable 
length at all hours at the Pole, it should 
show a distinct and steady increase in 
length easily detected in a day. 

This, however, is not the point on 
which we lay stress. We venture to 
say that, if Dr. Cook had, as he alleges, 
made such close and frequent measure- 
ments of shadows, he would never 
have remained silent about it, but 
would have insisted from the first on 
this simple and striking proof of his 
position to all objectors. We cannot 
overcome the feeling that the whole 
thing was an afterthought suggested 
by someone else, and we find it difficult 
to believe this statement on p. 307: 


Although I had measured our shadows 
at times on the northward march, at 
the Pole these shadow notations were 
observed with the same care as the 
measured altitude of the sun by the 
sextant. A series was made on April 
22, after E-tuk-i-shook and I had left 
Ah-we-lah in charge of our first camp 
at the Pole. We made a little circle 
for our feet in the snow. E-tuk-i-shook 
stood in the foot circle. At midnight 
the first line was cut in the snow to 
the end of his shadow, and then I 
struck a deep hole with the ice-axe. 
Every hour a similar line was drawn 
out from his foot. At the end of twen- 
ty-four hours, with the help of Ah-we- 
lah, a circle was circumscribed along 
the points, which marked the end of 
the shadow for each hour. The result 
is represented in the snow-diagram on the 
next page.” (The italics are ours.) 

That diagram shows the shadow com- 
ing back to the same position after 
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twelve hours, not twenty-four. The 
man was so supremely careless in pre- 
paring the book by which he desired 
to be judged that he actually allowed a 
blunder of this sort to pass. We can 
hardly believe that he could have al- 
lowed it to pass if the shadow game 
had ever been played. Had he really 
wished to measure shadows at every 
hour, surely he would have used the 
six-foot pole employed on other alleged 
occasions, and left poor E-tuk-i-shook 
to his usual sleep-time, though perhaps 
that noble savage insisted upon it, 
since to him, says Dr. Cook, “the thing 
had a spiritual interest.” 

Our deliberate conclusion is that Dr. 
Cook’s mental equilibrium was dis- 
turbed at the time of this journey, and 
that he was not in a fit state to know 
where he was. It is impossible, ex- 
cept on the hypothesis of a rapid 
breaking-down of his faculties, to rec- 
oncile his clear scientific description of 
the Antarctic voyage of 1898 with the 
wordy rubbish to which he has put his 
name for the Arctic journey of 1908. 
The hyper-sensitiveness to color sug- 
gests some special disturbance of the 
optical centres. The vagueness as to 
dates and times convinces us that there 
can have been no systematic diary. 
The voluntary separation from instru- 
ments and notes on the author’s return 
was not the action of a sane explorer; 
and the failure to take any steps to re- 
cover them is inexplicable if they ex- 
isted. The efforts in this book, pub- 
lished long after the events, to make 
out a plausible case, have failed, and 
so egregiously as to inspire a doubt 
whether they are actually the work of 
the man who figures as the explorer 
and author. . 
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THE REJUVENESCENCE OF FRANCE. 


It becomes clearer every day to the 
returned traveller that France is un- 
dergoing a subtle change of policy and 
intellect. The spirit of unrest no longer 
breathes in her thoughts and words. 
She faces the world with an equal 
sense of her prowess and her responsi- 
bility. Those who remember her in 
the devastating period of the Dreyfus 
case, which cost her more of energy 
and self-esteem than a disastrous cam- 
paign, can hardly recognize the as- 
sured and capable country which to- 
day opposes the encroachments of Ger- 
many with the assured nonchalance of 
courage. Nor is there any friend of 
intelligence and the arts who will not 
rejoice at this gay and sudden rejuven- 
escence of France. 

In the dark days of intrigue and 
seandal which lie behind her, France 
looked vainly for some thread of hope 
to lead her out of the wilderness. 
Though then she had no love of Eng- 
land, she perplexed her mind to dis- 
cover in what consisted the superiority 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Her citizens 
wrote treatises on the unwelcome topic, 
and eagerly grasped at false clues. 
This profound philosopher was sure 
that the English were clothed with 
calm determination as with a cloak, 
because they educated their boys and 
girls together, a task which none but 
cranks ever attempted. That grave 
politician found the secret of Britain’s 
security in the income-tax, at which 
all Britons chafe. In brief, the rea- 
sons given for our superiority, which 
every Frenchman doubted in his heart, 
had no more meaning than the cause 
assigned by the boy in the ballad for 
his preference of one village before an- 
other, that it “had no weather-cock.” 
It was only in England’s fierce devo- 
tion to sport that France detected a 
true begetter of the qualities which she 


thought she lacked. And with noble 
resolution she undertook the task of 
turning a nation of boulevardiers into a 
nation of sportsmen. 

Even though some may regret the 
change, there is no doubt that it has 
taken place. The French have turned 
their quick wits to a fresh pursuit, and 
they have succeeded beyond hope or be- 
lief. If sport be the touchstone of 
“superiority,” then must the Anglo- 
Saxons look to their laurels. The youth 
of France has shown an aptitude for 
football which our players cheerfully 
recognize. It is no longer safe to send 
an English team over by night to play 
a match in Paris, before the ill-effects 
of the Channel crossing have worn off. 
That was the custom fifteen years ago. 
To-day we treat our valiant adversa- 
Ties with greater respect. And foot- 
ball is not the only game in which 
Frenchmen have learned to excel. A 
young Frenchman has recently won a 
lawn-tennis championship, and the in- 
vincible Carpentier has proved that the 
sport peculiarly our own, le bore An- 
glais, is not beyond the reach of our 
adventurous neighbors. What is far 
more valuable than all the champion- 
ships in the world, the French have 
learned the lessons of calmness and 
good temper, which it is the chief bus- 
iness of sport to teach. They have 
discovered that it is for the dust rather 
than for the laurels that games are 
worth the playing, and having discov- 
ered that they are in no danger of con- 
fusing sport with professionalism, or of 
believing, with the champions of a sis- 
ter republic, that the last trickery is 
justified by a chance to win. 

In thus finding their natural aptitude 
for sport, the French have not so much 
imitated us, as become themselves. 
And there are certain fields in which 
we follow them still with a certain 
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humbleness. The air has been con- 
quered by Frenchmen, rising from 
French soil. An enterprise which be- 
gan in sport has ended in the deadly 
earnest of military efficiency. It is 
not many years since we saw Henry 
Farman, French in education if Eng- 
lish in blood, win a prize at Issy for 
flying a kilometre. The many triumphs 
which have since been achieved in the 
air have been triumphs for France. 
Bériot and Paulhan, Beaumont and 
Védrines, have proved what skill and 
courage may accomplish in a hitherto 
unconquered element. And in the en- 
terprise France has spared neither en- 
ergy nor life. She has freely given 
her best in what she believes to be the 
cause of defence; and though the other 
nations have followed her brave exam- 
ple, though she herself owes not a lit- 
tle to the determined inventiveness of 
the Wrights, the art of flying belongs 
especially to her, and she may claim 
the credit which is ever due to the in- 
trepid pioneer. 

Her success in the air is a success at 
once of science and of courage, and 
doubtless it has done a vast deal to 
dissipate the mist of doubt in which 
the France of fifteen years ago was 
enveloped. The French have turned 
their talents to a practical end, and in 
doing this they have come perforce into 
close touch with reality. The ignor- 
ance of Paris, once a byword, is no 
more. The ancient insularity, far 
darker than that which was once 
thought to shut out the world from 
the eyes of London, has given place to 
a quick and intelligent interest in neigh- 
boring countries. London and Paris 
are rapidly becoming one in taste and 
sympathy. Neither capital is beyond 
the reach of a week-end visit for the 
citizens of the other. It is impossible 
that the old falsehoods, which once 
fanned the flame of enmity, should 
ever be revived. The English sports- 
men, who, tired of grouse and pheas- 
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ants, visited Madagascar at the time 
of the war to indulge the more keenly 
excited sport of stalking French sol- 
diers, will never again be asked to cre- 
ate prejudice. A better knowledge has 
deepened sympathy, and even if the 
entente did not bind us in closer bonds, 
we should not drift back to the old 
misunderstandings, to the time-honored 
falsehoods. It is not impossible, of 
course, that in the future our relations 
may shift and change. Albion in the 
years to come may appear “perfidious” 
again to the fancy of France. But her 
“perfidy” will be known and defined, 
and therefore capable of discussion. 
It will not be the thing of suggestion 
and innuendo that it was before France 
had discovered where England lay on 
the map. 

The stronger hold that modern 
France has upon reality may be clearly 
seen in her newspapers. Here the 
change, obvious as it is, has not been 
altogether for the best. There is al- 
ways a price to pay for practical suc- 
cess, and the journalism of France, in 
learning the lessons of its craft from 
England and America, has lost more 
perhaps than it has gained. There 
was a time, not far distant, when 
France put literature far higher than 
the collection of news. The “Figaro” 
of Villemessant was not concerned to 
inform its readers that there was 
trouble in the Balkans. Its province 
was to censure, not to inform. It was 
a thing of art rather than of policy. 
The editor’s theory that every man had 
an artiele under his waistcoat, which 
you might extract at breakfast between 
the cheese and the apples, was remote 
indeed from the present supremacy of 
the telegraph and the camera. The 
ideal of the “Figaro,” as Villemessant 
sketched it, remained the idea of 
French journalism for fifty years. 
Nor is it possible to look back upon 
what is gone without a profound re- 
gret. The question then in the morn- 








ing was not what had happened, but 
what this or that man of letters had 
thought. It was wit that the French- 
man looked for over his coffee, not the 
satisfaction of an anxious curiosity. 
When Villemessant asked his barber 
what impression a certain article had 
had upon his mind, he was testing him 
not with a piece of news, but with a 
hint of criticism, a scene observed, a 
flash of humor. In our opinion the 
best sheet ever issued daily from a 
printing-press was the “Journal,” as M. 
Xau planned and conducted it. It 
knew and cared little of yesterday’s 
world. In no sense was it alert or “‘up- 
to-date.” It scorned leading articles 
and ignored the Chamber of Deputies. 
It was merely a hostelry in which lit- 
tle masterpieces of literature sojourned 
for four-and-twenty hours before they 
took their place in the “work” of their 
authors. There we saw embodied one 
conception of journalism, and we made 
the most of it, knowing well that we 
should never see its embodiment again. 

And, by a strange perversity, at the 
very time when the journalism of 
France vaunted itself literature, the 
political pamphleteer was doing his 
work with unexampled ferocity.  Fif- 
teen years ago MM. Rochefort, Dru- 
mont, and Cassagnac were assailing 
their enemies with vitriolic vitupera- 
tion. Argument they disdained, find- 
ing personal insult nearer to their hand 
and purpose. It was not at measures 
that they tilted, but at men; and as M. 
Drumont saw a Jew concealed behind 
every politician with whom he did not 
agree, so M. Rochefort devoted all his 
powers of observation to the discovery 
of foreigners and Freemasons. The 
influence these men had was little 
enough. They professed no interest in, 
and assuredly they lacked all capacity 
for, constructive policy. But once a- 


day they let loose their vocabulary of 
invective, and all Paris read their ar- 
ticles with an amazed pleasure. The 
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popularity which they achieved is a 
puzzle of history. When M. Roche- 
fort returned to Paris, under an am- 
nesty, from London, which had amica- 
bly sheltered him, and whose hospital- 
ity he rewarded by years of insult, he 
was met at the station by many thou- 
sands of admiring citizens. The mere 
appearance of M. Drumont at his office- 
balcony was always the signal of many 
raucous and confused cries. And to- 
day no Frenchman listens to the pamph- 
leteer. The name and fame of Du- 
mont and Cassagnac are totally un- 
known to the rising generation, and 
even M. Rochefort, the stream of 
whose garrulity is not yet dammed, sur- 
vives merely as an archzeological speci- 
men. 

What, then, has taken the place of 
the literary journal and the vitupera- 
tive pamphlet? A newspaper cut to 
the familiar pattern of England and 
America, a newspaper which lives upon 
a telephone wire, and which has its 
correspondents and its cameras in every 
corner of the globe. It is very often of 
a yellow complexion. Its news, gath- 
ered in haste, is not always authentic 
or accurate. It has carried its inter- 
ference with the affairs of private citi- 
zens further than is tolerated in Eng- 
land, and in glutting the curiosity of 
its readers it is sometimes guilty of 
oppression and injustice. In style and 
in wit it is immeasurably inferior to 
the two kinds of journalism which it 
has displaced; for let it be remembered 
that MM. Drumont and Rochefort, in- 
famous as were their cruelty and in- 
solence, possessed the rare gift of in- 
cisive satire. On the other hand, it 
serves a practical end. It tells its 
readers what is happening all the 
world over. It has removed the heavy 
weight of ignorance laid upon the back 
of France by such writers as M. Judet, 
who in the “Petit Journal” was wont 
to mislead all the concierges of Paris 
once a-day. It has helped to make 
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impossible the many misunderstandings 
which of old perplexed our relations 
with France. But it has not added to 
the gaiety of life, and even with the 
blessings of the Entente before our 
eyes, we cannot help regretting the 
time when Anatole France, Marcel 
Schwab, and Henri de Régnier sent 
their best and liveliest works to the 
daily journals, and when Paris had not 
discovered the painful duty of keeping 
herself “informed.” 

There is a still heavier sacrifice which 
Paris has made to the demon of prac- 
tical life, a sacrifice which all lovers of 
France and amenity will bitterly de- 
plore. With a kind of fierceness the 
Parisians have set themseves to the 
task of demolishing their ancient city. 
There is no honored tradition, no an- 
cient association, which they spare in 
their mad worship of speed. Streets, 
say their municipal councillors, are 
mere tunnels of progress, which must 
be made as short and straight as possi- 
ble. If the old ground-plan interfere 
for an instant with the onslaught of a 
motor-bus, then the old ground-plan 
must be savagely corrected. And it 
has been corrected with a savagery 
which a later and wiser generation will 
assuredly regret. One quarter of old 
Paris follows another into the night 
without raising a word of protest. St. 
André des Arts has sadly disappeared. 
The Rue St. Jacques, that wonderful 
street of hidden gardens and noble 
courtyards, where Anne of Austria at- 
tended mass at the Val-de-Grace, and 
where James II. found a refuge of se- 
curity, is condemned, if not already 
destroyed. Even at this moment a 
sentence of condemnation has been 
passed upon the quarter of the Insti- 
tute, rich in memories of poets and 
scholars, for no better reason than that 
the councillors of Paris think it prudent 
to carry the Rue de Rennes, broad and 
characterless, to the river. When this 
outrage has been committed there will 
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be room for more motor-cars; louder 
will be raised the voice of the hooter; 
the inextinguishable noise, the bane of 
modern Paris, will increase horribly; 
and the famous Passage du Pont-Neuf, 
with the Jeu de Paume de la Bouteille, 
which once echoed with the verse of 
Moliére and the music of Lulli, will 
fall under the pick. With what re- 
sult? Half a dozen citizens will exult 
when they see four sous less registered 
in their taximeter, a municipal coun- 
cillor will gather a score of useless 
votes, and another link will be snapped 
in the chain which binds the Paris of 
the seventeenth century to these days 
of iconoclasm. 

But if you would find the true sym- 
bol of Parisian destructiveness, you 
must seek it in the Boulevard Raspail. 
This broad and threatening thorough- 
face has wrought more havoc than a 
thousand sieges. It has cut through 
the heart of the Faubourg St. Germain 
without pity, and with no better rea- 
son than the saving of some minutes of 
useless time. Some years ago it was 
to be met with only in pieces; it was 
not then “joined up,” as they say, and 
to find a certain number in this vague 
and secret boulevard was to waste a 
long summer’s day. There is nothing 
vague nor secret in the Boulevard Ras- 
pail of to-day. It is free and open to 
all the motor-cars whose drivers can 
toot a horn, and we are able to measure 
the ravages which it has left in his 
wake. Here a hole is made in the side 
of the Rue de Grenelle. There the en- 
vious boulevard has pierced the heart 
of the Rue de Varenne. An irreparable 
injury is done to what was once the 
Paris of the aristocracy, and an im- 
mortality of dishonor has been reaped 
by Raspail, who, for aught we know, 
was a learned and respectable physi- 
cian, and who deserved a better fame 
than this at the hand of his admiring 
fellow-citizens. 

It is surely the first duty of those 
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who pull down to see that they worthi- 
ly fill the gaps caused by demolition. 
The Parisians have failed in this duty. 
The style Fallieres succeeds ignobly to 
the style Louis XVI. The delicate 
mouldings, which cast no shadows, and 
which were the peculiar beauty of 
Parisian architecture, have been re- 
placed by bold and striking effects. 
There is no modern building which 
presents to the eye a simple, unbroken 
surface. On every side twisted orna- 
ments and insistent cornices jut out 
into the street. It matters not whether 
the design is Romanesque, Gothic, or 
Classical. The result is always the 
same, restless and eccentric. The 
worst that can be said of it, that it is 
without character and design, a patent 
outrage upon an old tradition of quiet 
beauty; the best, that it harmonizes 
with the clatter ard racket of the 
street. 

But it is practical, of that there is no 
doubt. The style Falliéres contrives 
two things: first, that you may travel 
from one fixed point to another with a 
greater celerity than ever before; sec- 
ond, that you may house more citizens 
in a cubic yard of space than was per- 
mitted by the gracious elegance of ear- 
lier days. And it is not wholly incon- 
sistent with the broader tendencies of 
French life, with the desire for speed- 
ily gathered news, with the curiosity 
not of wit but of fact, with the pride, 
the most legitimate pride, in the con- 
quest of the air, with the calm deter- 
mination of a country to hold its own 
against the battalions of Germany. But 
just as in remote quarters and in 
hushed streets there linger still houses 
of an exquisite beauty, so there remain 
for good or evil in France traces of the 
ancient sentimental spirit. The jury- 
men of Paris are as easily moved by 
tears as ever they were, as eagerly for- 
giving of what they call a crime pas- 
sionel, and even of crimes which may 
plead no passion. Only a fortnight 
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ago a miserable woman who murdered 
in cold blood her husband and hig un- 
romantic maiden aunt, was _ trium- 
phantly acquitted for no better reason 
than that she wept copiously in the 
dock. The fierce hold which practical 
anarchy has lately had upon Paris 
was immensely strengthened, as the 
heroic M. Lépine has pointed out, by 
the general distaste of punishment, by 
the foolish sympathy of men of theory 
for men of blood. However, in times 
of change some relics of the past must 
always survive, and if France has put 
on a new strength, she has not laid 
aside all her old weaknesses. 

e The truth. remains that, when all de- 
ductions are made, a new France is 
coming into existence. The old legend 
of the Francais léger, which never had 
a solid basis in fact, is being rapidly 
dispelled. The Frenchman of to-day 
is not light, but light-hearted. If he 
loves his pleasures, he loves his work 
also, and he sees the task that lies be- 
fore him with a clearness which was 
not always in his eyes. In 1870 he 
lived still upon the glory of Napoleon, 
and shouted A Berlin without counting 
the cost or measuring the chance of 
victory. A few months ago, when war 
seemed imminent, he was filled with a 
calm resolution. He did aot boast nor 
shout. He did not believe that the en- 
emy’s capital was as easily attained as 
a goal at football. He set about the 
work of preparation with an assured 
tranquillity, and won the respect and 
confidence of Europe. 

Whence comes this new spirit? 
What is it that inspires France with a 
new sense of security? M. Sabatier in 
his book, “L’Orientation Religieuse de 
la France Actuelle,” attributes it to a 
religious sentiment, which, says he, 
“will prove an important factor in the 
history of French society.” The fact 
that M. Sabatier gives to the word 
“religion” a meaning of his own, ren- 
ders the conclusion of his argument of 
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far less interest than the facts upon 
which the argument is based. For M. 
Sabatier religion is neither Catholi- 
cism nor Protestantism, neither cleri- 
calism nor anti-clericalism, and obvi- 
ously if we may attach any sense we 
please to “religion,” the vague senti- 
ment which it suggests does not carry 
us very far on the road of explanation. 
It seems wiser to leave “religion” out 
of the question, except as a metaphor, 
and to seek the cause of France’s re- 
juvenescence in the history of the last 
forty years. Since the war a new gen- 
eration of Frenchmen has grown up—a 
generation stern, practical, and patri- 
otic. The memory of Alsace-Lorraing 
is quick in the minds of those whose 
fathers took part in the campaign of 
1870. The prophecies of all the wise- 
acres have been falsified. Fifteen 
years ago it was confidently asserted 
that modern France was indifferent to 
the loss of the two provinces. To-day 
we know that she is not indifferent, 
and her desire of recovery is made the 
keener by the increasing sympathy of 
the Alsatians. On both sides of the 
Vosges it is admitted that no tribunal 
in the world can validate a forced mar- 
riage, and it is of this idea that M. 
Sabatier assures us his countrymen are 
the faithful knights. We accept his 
assurance. We cannot accept his so- 
lution of the difficulty. The French 
democracy does not look for a revision 
of the Treaty of Frankfurt, he says. 
What it hopes for is “an effort on the 
part of Germany, which will perceive 
that its honor is not in any degree en- 
gaged in the question of Alsace.” Was 
there ever so fantastic a theory ad- 
vanced? Can-any sane man imagine 
the mailed fist surrendering Alsace, not 
in its own interest or in the interest of 
France, but for the sake of a valiant 
population which “has given Europe a 
spectacle of idealism hitherto deemed 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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impossible’? The recent utterances of 
the German Emperor give a very poor 
support to the ingenuous theory of M. - 
Sabatier. 

It is not, then, upon a vague spirit of 
idealism that France will depend in 
the future. She will depend upon the 
strength of her arm and the courage of 
her mind. She has been tried in the 
fire of the Dreyfus case, and has come 
out unscathed. She has seen her 
Church destroyed, its revenues embez- 
zled and squandered upon unworthy 
purposes, and she is resolute to restore 
it. Above all, she is keenly conscious 
of the danger that threatens her fron- 
tiers, and she is prepared to make the 
last sacrifice to prevent the Teutonizing 
of France and the consequent triumph 
of efficient mediocrity. The worst is, 
she cannot count upon the co-operation 
of her Governments. Whatever she 
achieve, she will achieve in spite of 
the professional politicians who pretend 
to rule her destinies. Democracy has 
met its inevitable reward in a Cham- 
ber of Deputies completely divorced in 
sympathy and understanding from the 
people who is supposed to elect it. At 
the very moment when France’s future 
is in the balance, her Radicals and her 
Socialists wander up and down the 
country mumbling of Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity. The paid depu- 
ties who sit at the Palais Bourbon are 
prepared to do anything which will se- 
cure their salaries, and they will not 
sacrifice their comfort to the dictates of 
patriotism if they can help it. But if 
parliamentary government has broken 
down in France, as elsewhere, the 
heart of the country is sound. More 
keenly conscious than ever of her no- 
ble past, France may be trusted, when 
the hour of battle comes, to fight like 
a nation of men who have not yet for- 
gotten the triumphs of the Grande 
Armée. 
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WHEN PRIVATE STUBBS SMILED. 


“Accused and hescort! ’shun!” roared 
the sergeant-major in a voice like a 
fog-horn. “Right t-hurn! Left wheel! 
Quick—ma-arch!” The little party filed 
into the orderly-room, its loud-voiced 
shepherd following briskly as far as 
the open door; thence he roared in the 
same stentorian voice, “Halt! Left 
t-hurn!” With a final resounding crash 
three pairs of ammunition boots came 
simultaneously to the boarded floor. 
“Private Stubbs, sir,” announced the 
sergeant-major with a salute and in a 
voice which was comparatively speak- 
ing subdued, but which might still 
have been heard across the barrack- 
square. 

The colonel, who was seated behind 
the office table not six feet away, ac- 
knowledged the salute with a slight 
movement of his right hand towards 
his khaki cap, and then turned to the 
“soldier in arrest,” who stood between 
the two drawn bayonets of the escort. 
The prisoner was a little man, thickset 
and bullet-headed, and the absence of 
his cap disclosed the fact that a not 
inconsiderable length of his “cockney 
wisp” had escaped the vigilance of his 
company color-sergeant. 

While the commanding officer noted 
these details, the adjutant, who stood 
behind hischair, proceeded to read aloud 
the statement of offences from a yellow 
form technically known as a “crime- 
sheet.” 

“Number 739, Private J. Stubbs, B 
Company, sir, Borden, June 17th, 
19—. First offence—striking his supe- 
rior officer. Second offence—using in- 
subordinate language to his superior of- 
ficer, and creating a disturbance dur- 
ing band practice. Evidence for first 
offence, Corporal Tomkins.” 

“Corporal Tomkins!” thundered the 
sergeant-major from the doorway. 
There was a scurry of doubling feet 


without, and a grizzled non-commis- 
sioned officer entered hurriedly, 
brought up with the usual crash, sa- 
luted, and remained standing at atten- 
tion with his eyes fixed apprehensively 
on the commanding officer. 

“Give your evidence,” said the lat- 
ter laconically. 

“Yesterday afternoon, about 3.30 
P.M., sir,” began the corporal in a voice 
of honeyed sweetness, “I went into the 
barrack-room, an’ found this ‘ere pri- 
vate a-settin’ on my box. I says to 
‘im, ‘Please, Private Stubbs, will ye be 
so good as to get off that there box, as 


I want to get out me ‘at to go on pa- 


rade? ’E jumps up, usin’ proper 
Whitechapel language, sir; an’ I says 
to ’im, ‘If ye don’t stop swearin’ I 
shall ’ave to put ye under arrest.’ 'E 
says, ‘Ye ——, take that!’ an’ strikes 
me with ‘is fist. I put ’im under ar- 
rest, sir.” 

While this accusation was being 
made Private Stubbs’s face underwent 
a series of contortions which would 
have turned any music-hall comedian 
green with envy. Injured innocence, 
burning indignation, unutterable con- 
tempt, were but a few of the emotions 
silently conveyed by the working of 
his Bill Sikes-like physiognomy. 

“Are there any more witnesses to 
this offence?” asked the colonel, turn- 
ing to his adjutant. 

“None who saw the offence commit- 
ted, sir,” replied the latter, handing his 
senior the crime-sheet. 

The commanding officer took it, and 
after studying it for a moment with a 
frown, turned once more to the pris- 
oner. “Well, what have you got to 
say in defence of this charge?’ 

The little cockney’s face was by this 
time positively purple with suppressed 
emotion. “Please, sir, yesterday af- 
ternoon, sir,” he burst out, “I was set- 
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tin’ in the barrick-room a-readin’ on—I 
didn’t know as it was this ’ere corpor- 
al’s box; ’e comes up be’ind me, gives 
me a suddink root up be’ind, an’ ’e 
says, ‘Hout of the light, yer little 
buffer, or I’ll knock yer bloomin’ ’ead 
off!” 

At this juncture the adjutant ab- 
ruptly turned about and busied him- 
self with some papers on a side-table 
behind the colonel’s chair. 

“This yer corporal,” continued Pri- 
vate Stubbs excitedly, “’as got a fair 
down on me, sir. Only larst week ’e 
said as ’ow ’e’d chance ’is arm [risk 
losing his corporal’s stripes] to git me 
in quod; ’e’s an old soldier, sir, an’ the 
likes o’ me don’t git a chanst wi’ ‘im. 
There’s a good many blokes in the rigi- 
ment wot could prove wot I said, 
an’ ”’—— 

“That will do,” interrupted the col- 
onel. 

But Private Stubbs’s emotions were 
now nearing boiling-point, and the 
flood of his eloquence was not thus 
lightly to be dammed. 

“This yer corporal’s a fair disgrace to 
the rigiment, ’e is, sir,” he continued 
earnestly, raising his voice, “an’ a big- 
ger liar never”—— 

“Silence!” thundered a terrible voice 
from the doorway a few feet off. 

“March him out,” said the colonel 
quietly. When the door had closed he 
turned to the adjutant. That officer’s 
face arrested his attention; its expres- 
sion was one which told of severely re- 
pressed anguish, as of one who suffers 
acutely in the central region below the 
diaphragm. 

The colonel’s grizzled face relaxed 
for a moment as far as it was possi- 
ble for it to relax in the orderly-room. 
“Yes,” he said quietly, ‘‘those two ver- 
sions of the same story were really 
quite good. I think it is obvious that 
Corporal Tomkins is to blame. You 
may strike out the first charge. I 
must stop these old-soldier. tricks. 
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will see Tomkins separately later on. 
Now, if Private Stubbs has had time 
to pull himself together we'll have him 
in again.” 

The adjutant strode to the door, 
opened it, and made a sign to the ser- 
geant-major; that worthy saluted, and, 
to the accompaniment of the usual 
cataclysm, Private Stubbs was once 
more marched into the orderly-room. 

The adjutant now read out the sec- 
ond charge, that of creating a disturb- 
ance at band practice, and called as 
evidence Bandmaster J. Dunrogan. 

Dunrogan, a short, stout man with a 
large head and an extremely pompous 
manner, seemed literally to swell with 
indignation as he gave his evidence. 
The adjutant’s eyes were fixed upon 
the straining buttons of the bandmas- 
ter’s skintight tunic; he seemed to be 
meditating subconsciously as _ to 
whether they would stand the strain. 

“Sir, during band practice, at about 
11.30 A.M. yesterday,” began the band- 
master, speaking slowly and with.great 
deliberation, “I had occasion to repri- 
mand Private Stubbs for inattention 
and irregular conduct. He answered 
back repeatedly, and had the gross im- 
pertinence to say that I was taking the 
‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ at the wrong time, 
sir. He had the impudence to in- 
form me, sir, that he had played the 
said piece with the Houndsditch Hippo- 
drome orchestra very frequently, and 
had set the time as first cornet. I 
told him that so long as he was a mem- 
ber of this regiment’s band, sir, he 
would have to play it as J instructed. 
After that he continued to drag when 
playing the piece, and I had to speak to 
him again on several occasions. I may 
say, sir, that this is not the first oc- 
casion on which I have been obliged to 
reprimand this man. I have always 
had this trouble with him, particularly 
when playing the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus,’ 
sir.” 

Several other witnesses were called 
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in support of the bandmaster’s indict- 
ment, and finally the colonel turned to 
Private Stubbs with the usual, “Well, 
what have you got to say?” 

Private Stubbs’s defence was spirited 
but unconvincing. He stated that up 
to the time when he had eulisted for 
the regimenta] band, three months pre- 
viously, he had been a professional mu- 
sician, and enumerated in rapid suc- 
cession the various distinguish-d bands 
and orchestras of which he had been 
a shining light. At none of these 
places had he ever heard the “Soldiers’ 
Chorus” taken in the extraordinary 
time given by Bandmaster Dunrogan. 
The bandmaster, in short, had no idea 
of music, and had made the band the 
laughing-stock of the brigade. 

The colonel cut him short with a curt 
“That will do.’ The adjutant pro- 
duced a large blue form from a port- 
folio which contained a number of sim- 
ilar forms. The colonel glanced at the 
document for a moment, and then 
turned again to the prisoner. 

“I see from your conduct-sheet,” he 
said with a portentous frown, “that 
you have had no less than four entries 
for insubordinate conduct, and five for 
drunkenness since you joined—that is, 
within a space of three months. This 
sort of thing has got to be put a stop 
to. Twenty-one days C. B.” 

Now Stubbs misunderstood this sen- 
tence, which probably accounts for the 
astonishing incident which followed. 
He thought he had been awarded 
twenty-one days’ detention—that is, im- 
prisonment—instead of the compara- 
tively mild punishment of twenty-one 
days’ confinement to barracks. He ex- 
pected to be punished for what he 
termed “back-chattin’” the bandmas- 
ter; but this sentence obviously in- 
cluded punishment on account of that 
other charge of which he was inno- 
cent. Corporal Tomkins had been the 
aggressor, and after assaulting him 
had proceeded to charge him unjustly, 
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and now this iniquity was to succeed; 
he was to be placed in durance vile for 
twenty-one days. Twenty-one days!— 
three weeks! It was insufferable. His 
long-simmering indignation suddenly 
shot up to boiling-point. 

“Twenty-one days!” he _ shouted. 
“Well, I'll buy it, anyhow!” He ac- 
companied the words by raising a foot 
to the edge of the table; in an instant, 
before the escort could prevent him, he 
gave a vigorous and vicious push which 
tilted the table over and sent its para- 
phernalia of office partly into the col- 
onel’s lap, the remainder to the floor 
with a crash. 

Thus ended ingloriously the brief 
military career of Private Stubbs. He 
was tried by court-martial and sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
to be followed by dismissal from the 
service. All those with whom he had 
come in contact hailed his departure 
with unalloyed joy. The colonel was 
glad to get rid of a ne’er-do-well, and, 
moreover, one who had placed him in 
an extremely undignified, not to say 
ridiculous, position. As an irresponsi- 
ble subaltern had put it, “The old man 
came out of the orderly-room looking 
like a Red Indian in full war-paint!” 
The composite ink-pot, containing two 
wells of ink, one red and one black, 
had been responsible for this. The ad- 
jutant was more than pleased to get 
rid of Private Stubbs, for he was the 
stormy petrel of the band; and the 
band, as all the world knows, is the 
adjutant’s company. But happiest of 
all on the occasion of the departure of 
Private Stubbs were the bandmaster and 
his particular myrmidons in the band. 
Stubbs had been the seditionist and or- 
ganizer of revolt, and his searing 
tongue had turned dislike to hatred not 
unmixed with fear. Apart from all 
this, his fellow-bandsmen knew that 
the man was an outrageous though 
very clever thief. 

There was no doubt whatever that 
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the Blankshires were delighted to see 
the back of Private J. Stubbs. About 
a week after his departure the com- 
manding officer had good reason to 
congratulate himself once again on hav- 
ing got rid of him, for a detective called 
from Scotland Yard and inquired anx- 
iously after the original of a certain 
photograph which was undoubtedly 
that of Stubbs, although taken in an- 
other and more distinctive type of uni- 
form. In fact, Stubbs was most em- 
phatically “wanted” by the police. 

It transpired that he had enlisted to 
escape from London and in the hope 
of getting abroad. Unfortunately his 
partner in the barglary had been cap- 
tured, and, to use the technical term, 
had “split on his pal.” Thus it came 
about that fate laid a heavy hand on 
Private Stubbs, for on emerging from 
his three months’ confinement he was 
met by two burly detectives, who re- 
moved him to a police-station. He was 
tried at the Central Criminal Court and 
sentenced to three years’ penal servi- 
tude for burglary. This sentence was, 
for some unknown reason, commuted 
by the Home Secretary to one year’s 
imprisonment. 

At the end of that time the colonel 
commanding the Blankshires met Mr. 
Stubbs again, this time under peculiar 
circumstances. The place of _ the 
meeting was in the colonel’s own study, 
and the time was about 3 A.M. Ex- 
Private Stubbs, with the colonel’s fa- 
mous collection of Chinese gold plate 
under his arm, regarded the colonel 
by the light of a bull’s-eye lantern, and 
the colonel regarded ex-Private Stubbs 
with one eye, the said eye being 
cocked over the sight of a large and 
ugly-looking revolver. 

Once again Stubbs was consigned by 
a judge to durance vile, this time for a 
period of five years’ penal servitude. 
Once again a kind-hearted Home Sec- 
retary befriended him, and commuted 
the sentence to eighteen months’ im- 
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prisonment. On the previous occasion 
no reason had been given for clemency, 
but on this occasion it was stated 
clearly that the Home Secretary had 
commuted the sentence on the grounds 
that the motive of the burglary ap- 
peared to be revenge rather than theft. 
In the opinion of the Home Secretary 
it was necessary to take a modified 
view of the heinousness of the offence, 
as ex-Private Stubbs had probably 
been incited to commit it by a quite 
comprehensible if erroneous hostility to 
one who had been his military superior, 
and had possibly treated him with 
undue harshness. 

The colonel of the Blankshires pos- 
sessed abnormal powers of self-control; 
to the men he was known as “The Iron 
Duke,” and when the nickname spread 
abroad through the service, as such 
nicknames frequently do, it was univer- 
sally avowed that it “hit off” the col- 
onel of the Blankshires to a T. During 
the whole tenure of his office the adju- 
tant could only remember two occasions 
on which the colonel had completely lost 
his temper. On the first occasion this 
unfortunate event was due to the report 
of the Home Secretary’s action in the 
case of Private Stubbs, an action which 
practically amounted to public censure 
of the colonel of the Blankshires. The 
second outburst was due to the receipt 
of a memorandum from the Brigade 
Office which ran as follows: 

“Prison Reform.—In accordance with 
instructions emanating from the Home 
Office, the band of the battalion under 
your command will be required to play 
at His Majesty’s Convict Prison at 
Blackmoor on the following dates: .. . 
Programmes of the music required to 
be played on each of these occasions 
will be forwarded from the Home Of- 
fice at a later date.” 

After reading this memorandum 
through twice, the Iron Duke leapt up 
so suddenly as to overturn his chair, 
then strode up and down the orderly- 
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room, and, as the adjutant afterwards 
put it, “literally raved.” 

“Heavens! this is the limit!” he al- 
most shouted, and every word came to 
the astounded officers who stood in the 
anteroom without. “This is the very 
dregs of the cup. I am ordered to send 
my band—the band of the Blankshire 
Regiment—to Blackmoor Jail to play 
to the convicts. I cannot believe it; 
there must be a mistake somewhere. 
Man! it can’t be true. Soldiers in uni- 
form, clean, honest men, to be forced 
to disgrace their uniforms by being 
sent to a prison to play for the amuse- 
ment of a lot of jail-birds. Faugh! 
they’ll stop it—you’ll see they will stop 
it—it would be an insult to the regi- 
ment and the whole army. 
they call it ‘prison reform.’ Prison re- 
form! It’s part of the general scheme 
of currying favor with tthe mob. It has 
come to this, that the honor of the 
service is to-be prostituted to rake in 
the votes of the hooligan class. But 
they will never carry it out; the pub- 
lic won’t allow it; they will never al- 
low it!” 

The public has allowed it. 

The large and brightly lit hall of 
Blackmoor Jail was crowded to its full- 
est capacity. One of the bi-weekly en- 
tertainments of the “bright and elevat- 
ing’ type ordered by the Home Secre- 
tary was in full swing. The rows of 
hammock-like deck-chairs were occu- 
pied by beaming convicts, each sup- 
plied with his ounce of tobacco and his 
mug of beer. Miss Lottie Bobkins had 
just finished her dance entitled 
“Springtime,” and after three encores, 
to which she had gracefully responded, 
had flitted off the stage blowing fairy 
kisses with both hands to the “boys” 
below. 

Ex-Private Stubbs, who reclined in 
a deck-chair in the front row of that 
part of the house which in a theatre 
would be termed the “stalls,” consulted 
his programme with an air of languid 
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boredom. Stubbs looked fit and well 
cared for; in fact, he had grown posi- 
tively stout. Like the majority of 
the audience, he had the general ap- 
pearance of one who, after years of 
turmoil and trouble, had at last found 
a haven of rest. Suddenly he sat up 
with an air of alert expectation. 
“Number 5, ain’t it?” he asked the man 
next to him. 

“Yes, Number 5,” replied the other 
in a husky voice; he glanced at his pro- 
gramme and read aloud, “ ‘The Soldiers’ 
Chorus,’ from Faust, played by the band 
of the First Blankshire Regiment.” 
Wish they wouldn’t put on these ’ere 
rotten turns,” he growled. “Why, 
what’s up, matie?” 

Convict Stubbs was sitting bolt-up- 
right, his eyes fixed expectantly on the 
wings of the stage. “Krikey! this is a 
bit o’ orl right,” he exclaimed. “yg 
reckon J come on in this hact. This is 
a bit o’ orl right, I tell yer. I wouldn’t 
’ave missed this yer, no, not for all the 
swag in London. Lawd!’ow glad I am 
I put off goin’ to the Isle o’ Wight ’Otel 
till to-morrer!” 

The band of the Blankshires trooped 
dejectedly on to the stage from the 
wings. The men kept their eyes on the 
floor in a shamefaced way, with the 
exception of one or two who glared 
angrily and contemptuously at the au- 
dience. The last to appear was the 
bandmaster. He advanced to the foot- 
lights and bowed to the audience pre- 
paratory to beginning, when the face 
of ex-Private Stubbs caught his eye. 

“"*Dllo, Rogy, me boy,” said the con- 
vict, “’ow are yer?” Lieutenant Dun- 
rogan’s jaw fell; for a moment he 
stared at ex-Private Stubbs with an ex- 
pression bordering almost on horror. 
Then he turned to the band and rapped 
on his music-stand as a signal to the 
performers to get ready. He was ob- 
liged to rap several times, for the band 
too had caught sight of Stubbs. The 
convict’s face was wreathed in smiles; 
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his prodigious mouth was stretched 
from ear to ear in one vast triumphant 
grin. He kept up a running fire of 
comments sotto voce, to the evident de- 
light of his fellow-sufferers. 

“Well, Rogy, me lad, I see they’ve 
been an’ gone an’ made a bloomin’ 
hofficer o’ yer. Well, well, who'd ’ave 
thought it! Oh lor’, oh lor’! ’ow long 
shall the wicked prosper? as the par- 
son said larst Sunday. An’ there ’s 
old Sargeant Siffkins. “Ow are yer, me 
lord? Blimme! but ye ’ave got fat, 
Billy—sargeant, I should say, beg par- 
don. W’y, ye’re like a porpoise, me 
lad; that trombone ’ave blown yer out 
somethink awful. Chut! chut! keep 
away from the canteen, an’ join the 
A.T.A., or the drink ’ll be the ruin o’ 
yer. Look out for yer eyeballs, me 
lad, or they’ll bu’st! W’ere’s yer man- 
ners, a-glarin’ at the haudience like 
that? It'll spoil yer encore for a dead 
cert; an’ there’s a bloke from the ’Ome 
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Office about somew’ere at the back of 
the ’all, an’ don’t forgit it!” 

The band struck up and drowned ex- 
Private Stubbs’s further remarks. But 
he was by no means reduced to inac- 
tion; he lay back in his chair still smil- 
ing broadly, and proceeded to beat time 
emphatically with an upraised fore- 
finger.. An indulgent warder who ob- 
served his antics wagged a warning fin- 
ger at him; but Stubbs merely grinned 
and continued his caricature of the 
bandmaster’s conductorship. At the 
end of the piece there was a round of 
applause, in which Stubbs joined vo- 
ciferously. The bandmaster advanced 
to the footlights and bowed his ac- 
knowledgments. As he turned to go 


. his one-time second cornet said in a 


patronizing sotto voce which was heard 
with merriment all over the hall, 
“Rogy, me lady you ain’t got that time 
quite right yet, yer know.” 

C. Benbow. 





JAPAN AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The position of Japan in the Pacific 
is stronger to-day than it has been at 
any previous time. The Japanese have 
not entirely themselves to thank. By 
steadily increasing their naval and mil- 
itary forces they have done their share, 
but they have been considerably helped 
by the attitude—scarcely intelligible to 
the Japanese—of the American Senate. 

A year ago the position built upon 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was seri- 
ously threatened by the proposed arbi- 
tration treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States. Even before 
the treaty was ratified the Alliance, 
which had still four years to run, was 
- renewed in a modified form to meet a 
situation which had not yet arisen. 
This haste to modify a pre-existing ar- 
rangement of great importance in favor 
of a proposal which had not even 


reached its final stage created a very 
bad impression, not untouched with 
resentment, in Japan. Moreover, the 
hew arrangement was distinctly unfa- 
vorable to Japan, because her principal 
rival in the Pacific was thereby ex- 
pressly excluded from the scope of its 
operation. As the veteran Count 
Okuma tersely put it, “Japan must help 
England; but England, in a certain 
eventuality, need not help Japan.” 
However, the only care of Mr. As- 
quith’s Government was to gratify Mr. 
Taft. The Japanese were to be put off 
with a modified Alliance for a further 
term of ten years. 

Such was the situation when, a few 
weeks ago, the American Senate took 
the matter up. The result was all that 
Japan could desire. The Arbitration 
Treaty, for the sake of which the Al- 
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liance was to be emasculated, was it- 
self emasculated by its Senatorial crit- 
ics, who may with some justice be ac- 
cused of throwing away with one hand 
what they had gained with the other. 
Indeed, on the whole business the Japa- 
nese have scored heavily. Not only 
has the attack on the Alliance failed, 
but they have secured its extension for 
an additional six years beyond the 
original date, and on the original ba- 
sis. 

Recent events in China haye disap- 
pointed the Japanese, who would have 
preferred no revolution at all. A’ few 
more years of peaceful penetration and 
State-aided commercial enterprise 
might have sufficed to establish Japa- 
nese ascendency in the Middle King- 
dom, as well as, incidentally, to replen- 
ish the coffers of the Tokyo Exchequer. 
But the revolution has compelled China 
to play a financial game in which half 
a dozen Powers had a hand. In this 
game Japan, for obvious reasons, 


stands at a disadvantage, proximity to 


the scene availing nothing. The 
Japanese, however, does not know 
when he is beaten; and will not be con- 
fined. Does China fail as an outlet? 
Then iet emigation flow towards the 
East. This, in the opinion of many 
close observers, is the real meaning of 
the affair of Magdalena Bay. 

Another factor in the situation is the 
condition of affairs in Mexico itself. 
Armed intervention of the United 
States, followed by an American “pro- 
tectorate” as a prelude to absorption, is 
possible at any moment. General 
Madero knows this well enough, and 
is ready to give the Japanese foothold 
on the Mexican coast. From the Japa- 
nese point of view the moment is op- 
portune. No time is to be lost. Hence 
the application of a Japanese company, 
presided over by a member of the Diet, 
for “a fishing station” at the well- 
known bay in the Gulf of California, 
and for “fishing rights” along some 
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800 miles of the Mexican coast. At 
this point the Washington Senate 
thought desirable to intervene; and, at 
a hint from the paternal Government 
of Uchi-sai-wai-cho, the Kongo Marine 
Products Company retreated. 

Nevertheless the enterprise of this 
Japanese fishing company promises 
to have far-reaching consequences. 
The Washington Senate, thoroughly 
alarmed, seems determined to make the 
abortive fishery project a pretext for 
an extension of the Monroe Doctrine 
which, if persisted in, can scarcely fail 
to bring up, in the gravest form, the 
whole question of the domination by 
the United States of the entire Ameri- 
can continent south of the Rio Grande. 
From the tone of the recent debate it is 
clear that the war-talk of the Hobsons 
and the “scares” which from time to 
time rule the Pacific Slope have done 
their work, and that a large section of 
the American public is obsessed by the 
possibility of a Japanese attack. With 
such influences acting upon a people 
subject to sudden gusts of opinion and 
feeling the extraordinary propositions 
advanced by Senators Lodge and Ba- 
con may become a gettled policy of the 
American Republic. The “new doc- 
trine” appears to be that the prohibi- 
tion originally proclaimed by President 
Monroe should henceforth include 
“colonization” — whether under Gov- 
ernment or promoted by a private com- 
pany—and, secondly, the acquisition of 
private property by any citizen of a 
foreign Government. If this revised 
and enlarged version of the Monroe 
Doctrine be put into practice, it must 
one day be challenged, either from the 
West or from the East. 

The exclusion policy of the United 
States as to Orientals excites the deep- 
est resentment in Japan because of its 
imputation of inferiority—a feeling 
shared by the Chinese. Commercial 
expansion is to Japan very much what 
naval supremacy is to England. It 
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embodies the sole prospect of her main- 
taining her position as a first-class 
Power. If, in the Chinese loan-policy 
of Western Powers, she is outplayed or 
fails for want of cards, she will turn 
to the South American continent. If, 
again, she finds herself “warned off”— 
whether through race-prejudice or by 
reason of the exclusive tendencies of 
The Saturday Review. 
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Pan-Americanism — self-preservation 
will either demand that the Monroe 
Doctrine be withdrawn or will appeal 
to force against it. Five thousand 
Japanese laborers, every one with a 
Government permit in his pocket, land 
in Central and South America every 
year; so the challenge may come sooner 
than later. 





“SIC VOS NON VOBIS.” 


Almost from early sunrise the crowd 
had been gathering. By ten o'clock it 
filled the great stone-paved space be- 
tween the entrance to the Tower and 
the railings of the Tower gardens 
round the moat on one side, and the 
vast buildings of the Mazawattee Tea 
and other warehouses on the other. 
It was an East-end working crowd, 
cloth-capped, drab-coated, wearing no 
collar, but a colored scarf knotted 
round the throat. Not a woman was 
present. The women were at work, or 
were pawning their bits of things. 

That open space slopes up the hill 
rather steeply for London, and stand- 
ing at the top of the rise, where so 
many fine men and women have knelt 
to “lose their heads,” one could look 
sheer over the undulating sea of caps. 
Under almost every cap a man who 
might have been at work, and would 
like to have been at work (is not regu- 
lar work the one thing he asks for 
most?), but who had come out there, 
vaguely conscious of taking part in 
that same immemorial contest for 
rights that has brought so many to 
death, and never stops from one gen- 
eration to another, but must daily be 
renewed. Heavy, outdoor men for the 
most part, with intellect stunted at 
fourteen, and blunted by labor—heavy, 
silent men, incapable of gesticulation, 
but easily moved to quiet laughter, and 
to the special irony of the English poor. 


So, hour after hour they waited, silent, 
or seeking laughter in remarks upon 
the charm of beefsteaks or ham-and- 
eggs for breakfast, such as they and 
the millionaires had enjoyed. 

In front of the big warehouses a 
level has been made, supported by a 
containing wall. And along the top 
of the wall runs a solid coping, which, 
second only to Nelson’s “plinth,” is 
the rostrum and tribunal of our city. 
Standing in the centre of it, one can 
command such an audience as even the 
biggest side of Trafalgar Square could 
not hold, and there are no fountains or 
motors to disturb the sound of elo- 
quence. Nothing is around you but 
the crowd; nothing in front but the 
Tower moat and those silent walls, full 
of our history. Suddenly, while we 
waited, a strange figure raised itself 
upon that coping—young, pale, power- 
ful in face and voice, emotional in ges- 
ture. With indignant eloquence he 
poured out denunciation. He de- 
nounced a Government of fear—a Gov- 
ernment that could not be moved by 
claims of justice, but only by the 
sound of thunder at the gate. He de- 
nounced every party and every class, 
but especially he denounced the Brit- 
ish Parliament as an effete and useless 
body. For his part, he had one single 
and infallible cure for the present evils 
and discontents. He would go in per- 
son to the King: starting from Victo- 
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ria Street, he would go that very af- 
ternoon. He would enter Buckingham 
Palace, and lay before the King the 
misery of his people. He would call 
upon the King to sweep away the pres- 
ent rotten Parliament, and appoint a 
new one, the sole duty of which should 
be to examine and remedy the griev- 
ances of the poor. Let those who 
wished to serve the country and earn 
their daily bread follow him into his 
Majesty’s presence. 

It was a notable proposal, reminding 
one of so much in another revolution 
than ours; and, in its contempt of Par- 
liament and Cabinet, agreeing so closely 
with a line of thought that some of our 
political thinkers are only now begin- 
ning to suggest. But the dockers lis- 
tened in imperturbable silence, as to 
the prattling of a child in time of af- 
fliction. It ran off their minds like 
water. It was like a wireless message 
that struck no key. Who could get 
past the bayonets to approach the 
King? What kind of special parlia- 
ment could he appoint? Eloquence is 
all very well, but when the orator 
waved his arms and set off apparently 
in the direction of Buckingham Palace, 
a smile and some improper words fol- 
lowed him, but no human soul. 

So, in the growing heat, the crowd 
stood silent, waiting. Swelling the 
numbers and increasing the heat of 
pressure, processions with banners ar- 
rived from various quarters further 
east. They were the square banners 
of the British working man, supported 
by two side poles and one along the 
top, allegorical with clasped hands, 
feminine embodiments of virtue, ar- 
morial bearings of dolphins and ships, 
as became the watermen, bargemen, 
lightermen, stevedores, dockers, and 
carmen of our ancient port. Some 
were tattered, like flags that have 
braved the battle and the breeze. On 
one were inscribed two verses, of which 
the first ran thus:— 
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The seed ye sow another reaps, 

The wealth ye find another keeps, 
The robes ye weave another wears, 
The arms ye forge another bears. 


Yes; that was it. There lay the root 
of all the grievance, “Sic vos non vo- 
bis”; it was the eternal and continu- 
ous complaint of workers, who are also 
and always the poor. That verse 
struck the root of the trouble. You 
might talk of James Thomas and his 
refusal to join the Union. James 
Thomas did not matter much. He was 
only the occasion. Those words on 
the banner—they were the cause. “The 
occasion of revolts may be small,” said 
the old philosopher; “the cause is never 
small.” And here was a revolt—a re- 
volt against conditions no longer to be 
endured. “Sic vos non vobis’—that 
was the cause. 

Gazing at the banners, and convers- 
ing almost silently in short and im- 
proper language, the great crowd 
waited. It was long past noon, and 
many dropped, for they had stood there 
since early morning, and food was 
searce. At last the Strike Committee 
arrived, and amid general stir and 
crowding, Godfrey, the carman, took 
his stand as chairman upon the wall. 
“Five to two points we have won. The 
odds are five to two on,” he cried, ex- 
ulting in Sir Edward Clarke’s decisions, 
and the crowd shouted applause, though 
all knew the fact before. One by one, 
for five minutes each, he called up the 
well-known leaders—great names sud- 
denly made, as happens in all war: 
Harry Gosling, handsome, gray-haired, 
quiet, and urging determination, so 
that the settlement might be final; Ben 
Tillett, the Napoleon of strikes, short, 
big-chested, energetic in every move- 
ment, very Napoleonic in face and 
manner, and singularly unlike the Eng- 
lish working man, a revolutionist in na- 
ture, passionate in eloquence and ap- 
peal; Jemmy Anderson, the stevedore, 
a large and well-set man, carefully 





dressed, with white shirt and blue tie, 
fit for the coming visit to the Board of 
Trade; Harry Orbell, the born secretary 
and organizer of the party, urging to 
peace, but peace with honor; Ted Leg- 
gatt, the humorist, full of memories of 
the great days of old when, in the fa- 
mous strike for the “docker’s tanner,” 
he had stood side by side with “Jack 
Burns” on that self-saine coping and 
denounced the capitalist and the Gov- 
ernment; and then at the end, a woman, 
a Mrs. Boyce, speaking alone among 
the host of men, for this was 4a 
woman’s question too. 

So each spoke the allotted five min- 
utes, and each was answered by the 
determined shout of all that cloth- 
capped audience. But what was the 
upshot of all they said? Apart from 
side-issues of police and soldiers, apart 
from the case of James Thomas (which 
hardly came in) and of some similar 
cases (on which there might have been 
some mistake), the upshot of it all was 


the charge of bad faith against the em- 


ployers. What was the good of all 
those agreements last August, if the 
terms were not to be observed? The 
men had struck, they had suffered, they 
had been smoothed down, they had 
concluded agreements signed by both 
sides. They had kept their agreements, 
but point by point the employers—the 
worser sort of employers—had shuffled 
out. They had cut down wages, or re- 
fused the extra wage for overtime; they 
had paid “ship” work at the same rate 
as “quay” work; they had stopped the 
pay for dinner-hour, and altered the 
“times of call,” so that men were kept 
hanging about the dock gates for hours 
in vain, or only got a short day in the 
The Nation. 
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end; and they paid for oversea traders 
at the same rate as for coasters. Here 
were proofs of bad faith, and no one 
could deny them. You may bear over- 
work, you may bear low pay; but bad 
faith is net to be endured. That is the 
injustice that turns the coward’s blood 
to flame. All else can be endured, but 
injustice never. The agreements of 
last August had been hurried. The 
strikers, in their anxiety for peace and 
work, had hustled the leaders into pre- 
mature concessions. They had lis- 
tened too readily to the smooth words 
of the Right Honorable John Burns, 
their old leader, who had gone up in 
the world till he was out of sight. 
Never again. There must be no hurry 
this time, no hustling of the men who 
fought their cause. This time the 
settlement must be final. 

So they spoke, eloquently, and amid 
applause. That was the upshot of it 
all, as far as the immediate occasion 
went. But underneath all the 
speeches one heard the deeper note of 
the ultimate cause. Why should the 
men and women who do the work of 
the kingdom hardly escape starvation, 
while some two or three millions go 
through life rich, comfortable, well- 
housed, and never hungry beyond a 
pleasing appetite for dinner? Can no 
fairer sharing-out of decency and good 
conditions be in some manner ar- 
ranged? “The seed ye sow another 
reaps”; “Sic vos non vobis”—are those 
old sayings among the eternal laws of 
30d and Nature? Or, if not, how shall 
they be revised? Those are now the 
questions of Tower Hill, and, indeed, 
of all the world. 
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BONES OF CONTENTION. NO. IV. 


I was really pleased when my wife 
decided to write a novel, not because I 
had any reason to entertain a very deep 
regard for her literary abilities, but be- 
cause it has always seemed to me that 
the practice of novel-writing should be 
reserved for the fair sex as a safe and 
suitable outlet for the flights of imag- 
ination to which they are undeniably 
prone. 

I listened to the first two chapters 
wearing an expression, practised be- 
fore the glass, of melancholy but affa- 
ble sobriety which I calculated would 
be most acceptable to my wife; but as 
she proceeded I began, to my great as- 
tonishment, to experience a sense of 
indefinable disquiet. It was not till we 
were in the middle of chapter iii. that 
enlightenment pierced through my un- 
easy placidity and I understood. As she 
read, in fact, a sudden picture flashed 
across my mind of a little boy in a 
sailor suit wrenching his hand from 
his nurse and dashing across the road 
to disport himself in the delicious 
feathery spray of a passing water-cart. 
To understand the true relevancy of 
this it must first be explained that the 
little boy was myself, and, secondly, 
that this escapade was only one of 
many which my nurse utilized as the 
basis of romances luring and alarming 
in character. Thus almost every night 
my nurse would tell me of the doings 
of another little boy, of the awful 
judgments that befell him and of the 
indescribably evil workings of his 
mind. True, this little boy bore a dif- 
ferent name from mine, he even wore 
kilts instead of sailor suits; but I knew 
—and, knowing, my tongue was tied. 
To defend the actions or even the mo- 
tives of the kilted fellow was to let the 
cap fit—to admit part-ownership of his 
depraved little mind. Never shall I 
forget the sense of impotent misery 


with which these romances inspired 
me, and now gradually, in chapter iii., 
it was being borne in upon me that 
those same youthful sensations were 
reproducing themselves in my manly 
breast. 

My wife’s novel, entitled, “Just a 
Wife,” pivoted, as might be expected, 
round a lady of that vocation, and ex- 
panded upon the sufferings and trials 
that she experienced at the hands of a 
soulless husband. The husband was, 
so the novelist was at pains to assure 
the incredulous reader, at heart an 
honest, kindly fellow, but lacking in 
all the subtle and essential qualities 
which would have enabled him to ap- 
preciate the delicate machinery of (I 
quote) his wife’s finely-poised, sensitive 
mentality. It is true that his name 
was Hector, that he had black curls 
and wore a red tie; but, oh, in other 
respects, with what savagery did the 
fellow pursue his distorted mimicry of 
me! My wife laid down chapter iii. 
with a sigh and gave me a searching 
glance. 

“Well, dear?” she said. 

I cleared my throat. 

“The psychology is remarkable,” I 
suggested. 

“Of the wife or the husband, do you 
mean?” inquired my wife sweetly. 

“The husband hasn’t got any,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, he has.” She gave a pecu- 
liar little smile. “He’s very human 
really, you know.” 

“Then perhaps you’ve exaggerated 
him a little,” I ventured. 

“I don’t think so,” said my wife 
sadly; “I’m afraid not. He was quite 
a good fellow, you know, but he just 
didn’t understand.” 

“Well, it was rather a tough job for 
him to understand that woman,” I ob- 
served aggressively. 

“He certainly found it so,” agreed 
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my wife; “that was just the trouble.” 

“For instance,” I proceeded, “if she 
had explained to Hector that she had 
invited her mother and sister to stay 
purely with the object of giving him 
pleasure I don’t believe that terrible 
scene wouid ever have occurred.” 

“When one does a thoughtful and 
unselfish action,” returned my wife re- 
proachfully, “one doesn’t want to go 
and spoil it by explaining how thought- 
ful and unselfish it was.” 

That was rather a poser. “Well 
then,” I pursued, “when she tidied up 
his papers she never let him know that 
she had stayed at home to do it, instead 
of keeping a most delightful engage- 
ment, svlely because she thought he 
would be too tired to do it himself 
when he came home. Hector was ratty 
about that because he simply thought 
that she had been suffering from a 
tidying-up mood and had been offi- 
cious.” 

My wife eyed me suspiciously. 

“You plead his cause very well,” she 
said coldly. 

I pulled myself together. Very nar- 
rowly had I missed fitting on the cap! 

“Of course I’ve no patience with the 
fellow,” I protested. “Great cumber- 
some unimaginative lout! but still I 
think you have a little bit neglected to 
give his point of view.” 

“EF have tried to give the impression 
that he was just a creature of instinct,” 
explained my wife. 

“So of course he hadn’t got a point 
of view?” said I. 

Punch. 
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“Not exactly one that would lend it- 
self to analysis.” 

Suddenly my wife rose to her feet. 

“I’ve just had an idea for the out- 
line of chapter iv.’ she said. “I 
think I'll go and uote it down.” 

Left.to myself, I drew up a chair to 
the fire and lighted a cigarette. For 
several moments I had been conscious 
that right at the back of my mind lay 
something—a vague recollection, an 
experience, a pigeon-holed discovery, I 
knew not what, that it was essential I 
should straightway lay my hands 
upon. Slowly, beautifully, the smoke 
curled up and hung in a little haze be- 
fore my eyes. Somehow I must find 
that elusive thing. 

Ah! What was that little boy in a 
sailor suit saying to his nurse? “If 
you tell me a story, Nannie, I’m going 
to tell you one, too.” And the story? 
It told of a nurse who spoke crossly to 
little boys for no reason, who did up 
buttons that were too tight for them, 
who put soap in their eyes out of pure 
cussedness, who scratched them with 
needles that she wore in her apron. 
These and a thousand other instances 
of inhumanity went to furnish the sto- 
ries which that little boy had eventu- 
ally hit upon as the only possible device 
for self-defence and retaliation. I had 
found what I wanted. 

I crossed to my writing-table and 
drew 2a sheet of foolscap before me. 
To-morrow I shall read to my wife 
the first chapter of my novel, entitled, 
“Just a Husband.” 





BROWNING 


Tt. would be, perhaps, unwise to as- 
sert that Browning is not read in Italy 
at all. The interest in all things Eng- 
lish is as keen in Italy at present as it 
ever was. But one may safely say 
that of all the great English poets he is 
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the only one unacquaintance with whom 
educated Italians confess to without 
shame. Yet Italy never had a truer 
or a more high-souled lover. Compare 
the rapturous lines in “De Gustibus” 
with the patriotic lines of Filicaia and 
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you will find that the love of Italy 
rings far truer in the Englishman’s 
than in the verse of the Italian. The 
alleged obscurity and the unquestion- 
able difficulty of some of Browning’s 
poetry cannot be accepted as the final 
causes of the present neglect, for if a 
reader’s difficulties were to be the 
touchstone of foreign fame much of 
“Faust” and much of the “Divine Com- 
edy” would remain unknown outside 
their native countries. Some of 
Browning’s poems, moreover, which 
bear more directly on Italian subjects— 
“Andrea del Sarto,” “De Gustibus,” 
“The Italian in England,” for instance 
—are amongst the simplest of his 
works. It is far more just to suppose 
that his strong personality, the dissim- 
ilarity between him and any other Ital- 
ian poet, stand in the way of Italian 
appreciation. It has been often re- 
marked that the ties which unite Ital- 
ian to English literature are not less 
strong or deep than the political friend- 
ship beween the two nations. Apart 
from the fact that the two greatest 
poets born since the Classical Age be- 
long one to England and the other to 
Italy (Goethe, it might be suggested, 
has a strong claim to be considered 
third, but he is too near our own time 
to be safely classed in the same cate- 
gory), most English poets find a more 
or less fitting counterpart in an Italian 
poet. To Milton the Italians oppose 
Tasso; to Spenser, Ariosto; to Pope, 
Parini; to Keats, Leopardi. But one 
searches the history of Italian letters 
in vain for a writer resembling, even 
remotely, Robert Browning. This very 
personality, which forms one at least 
of the obstacles of the Italian reader, 
enabled him to penetrate aspects of 
Italian life which but for him would 
have been lost to us. The story of Sor- 
dello, the dramas on which Pippa’s 
song works its magic, would have been 
bare, empty outlines of Italian stories 
without the life with which the 
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poet’s rich fancy breathed into them. 

Most of the men who visited Italy 
before the unity found there neither 
more nor less than they expected to 
find. Byron expected the greatness of 
past ages, and he saw it even in the 
fierceness of the Italian criminal. Ber- 
lioz, longing for the freedom of the 
lawless life in the mountains, found 
the brigands in the neighborhood of 
Rome a stimulus to musical composi- 
tion. Italy, however, had other men 
besides heroic criminals and‘ brigands. 
There were men who knew the spur of 
a noble ambition without possessing 
the genius necessary to its accomplish- 
ment. There were others who could 
not trust the future and did not be- 
lieve in the possibilities of the present, 
‘who doubted and held back; others, 
again, who pressing too eagerly for- 
ward were destined to perish in useless 
sacrifice. There were country people, 
simple souls to whom any notion of a 
drastic change was abhorrent, who yet 
could, like the woman in “The Italian 
in England,” understand devotion and 
become themselves noble with sublime 
simplicity. There were corrupt no- 
blemen and Government officials. 
Browning seems to have entered Italy 
without any preconceived idea, with- 
out anticipations and without preju- 
dice. During his long stay at Casa 
Guidi he let the soul of Italy slowly 
penetrate his own, and he left in the 
end some of the most vivid and orig- 
inal, if not complete, pictures of [Ital- 
ian life. After a short stay in Pisa 
the Brownings moved to Florence in 
1847, and from the historic Casa Guidi 
they watched the struggle for national 
unity from the first concerted outbreak 
of the following year. There is no 
doubt that Browning’s sympathies 
were from the first with the revolution. 
“ ‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ Robert 
kept saying.” If the political events 
did not stir him as deeply as Mrs. 
Browning he could form a juster esti- 
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mate of men and events, as his com- 
ment on Napoleon after the annexation 
of Nice and Savoy witnesses: “It was 
a great action, but he has taken 
eighteenpence for it, which is a pity.” 
However deep his feelings in this re- 
spect, nationality was not the subject 
most calculated to quicken his imag- 
ination. He had not that passion of 
abstract patriotism which glows in 
Shelley or Foscolo. Love of the fitful 
and the grotesque, of whatever is at 
war with itself, was too integral a part 
of his nature for nationality to be to 
him a wholly congenial] theme. The 
directness of the epic poet is not his. 
One cannot read “The Italian in Eng- 
land,” “De Gustibus,” or the third part 
of “Pippa Passes” without realizing the 
earnestness of his convictions or the 
depth of his sympathy. The theme 
brings out the full chivalry of his 
heart and mind. Consider the tender 
painting of the peasant woman— 


But when I saw that woman's face, 

Its calm simplicity of grace, 

Our Italy’s own attitude 

In which she walked thus far, 
stood, 

Planting each naked foot so firm, 

To crush the snake and spare the 
worm, 


and 


or that cry from the heart, “Italy, my 
Italy,” and the last lines— 

Such lovers old are I and she, 

So it always was, so shall ever be— 
which close the poem on a note of se- 
riousness which the whimsicality of 
the couplet 


When fortune’s malice 
Lost her—Calais 


might seem to endanger. 

But this is not patriotism per 8e. 
There is always a human interest 
which cannot be detached from §it. 
His ghost will return to Italy, but it 
will crave society if only of a chatter- 
ing peasant girl. The Italian in Eng- 
land makes his appeal as an exile 
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rather than as a sufferer in a specific 
cause; and it is the relationship be- 
tween the fugitive and the woman who 
succors him that forms the marrow of 
the poem. 

We may regret that he has not. left 
a more imposing s:onument of his de- 
votion to a great national struggle, but 
it must be remembered that, after all. 
this aspect of the Italian life of the 
time has lacked neither poets nor histo- 
Tians, and it is a vain labor to expect 
fruit from the mountain or flowers from 
the sea. If we wish to know how the 
Italian prisoners fared in the Spielberg 
we have Pellico’s “Le Mie Prigioni’’; 
if our quest is the popular feeling we 
turn to Giusti and Fusinato. The 
Garibaldian epic which inspired Car- 
duecci and D’Annunzio has found its 
historian in Mr, Trevelyan. Other 
things existed in Italy besides patriot- 
ism. Browning found there nature 
and, even more completely, art and 
music. 

He has painted the Italian landscape 
with a bold brush; the splendor of its 
coloring glows in his poems; but it is, 
neverthless, only the setting for the 
drama. It is very rarely that it be- 
comes itself an actor; though in at 
least one poem he admits nature as a 
“shadowy third” at the meeting of 
the lovers. The woods of an Alpine 
gorge mysteriously break down the 
barriers. between lover and beloved; 
but after a momentary intervention 
they retire into their original passive 
state. 


Their work was done, we might go or 
stay. 
They relapsed to their ancient mood. 


Apart from their value as evidence of 
Browning’s attitude towards music, the 
“Toccata” of Baldassare Galuppi has, 
with the songs of Pippa, a peculiar in- 
terest, as in these one seems to catch 
an echo of the voice of an Italy which 
was then passing and is now no longer. 
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In the half-mocking and almost con- 
temptuous lines of the “Toccata” there 
are suggestions of decay, of death, 
which fit the Venice of Browning's day 
far better than the gay lines of Byron. 
The Venice 


. . « Where the Doges 
Used to wed the sea with rings 


had set for ever, and the city had to 
pass through the ordeal of war and 
strife and famine before it could be 
born anew. That Pippa has entirely 
disappeared it would be rash to affirm, 
though we hope that Ottima and her 
lover have gone for ever. But it is 
difficult to imagine Pippa and her song 
in the.busy streets of, say, Busto Ar- 
sizio or any of the other conglomeration 
of mills and houses so unpleasant but 
significant a feature of modern Italy. 
It is the penalty of material advance to 
lose such as Pippa and Fortd. Not in 
England alone 


Men meet gravely to-day 
and debate ... ‘ 


It were idle to complain of the prog- 
ress of time and to speculate whether 
things are changed for better or for 
worse. These aspects of life were in 
Browning’s day a very essential part 
of the nation. To-day, if they still 
exist, they have lost their significance. 
Another revolution has shaken Italy 
since the unity, a revolution which 
up-rooted long-cherished ideals and 
habits of generations, turning an 
agricultural into an industrial peo- 
ple. 

“Sordello” and “The Ring and the 
Book” suggest another reason why 
Browning’s fame is not as wide in 
Italy as that of other English poets of 
less merit. Truly translation cannot 
lead. It must follow in the wake of 
scholarship. But the follower can 
sometimes jostle the leader, and in any 
case translation can be a valuable 
handmaiden. “Sordello” and “The 


Ring and the Book” are impossible of 
translation because they are, in a sense, 
totally alien to the spirit of Italian 
poetry, though admirable and true pic- 
tures of Italian life, probably for the 
same reasons that the Italian literature, 
rich and valuable as it is, has never 
produced an essayist. The Italian char- 
acter is too eager and too impatient 
to fall easily into the mood of quiet 
contemplation, into the coolly critical 
attitude of the essayist. The Italians 
are still—though less now than for- 
merly—partisans. In 1868, while 
Browning was occupied with the com- 
position of “The Ring and the Book,” 
the Milanese, who a few years previ- 
ously had driven ignominiously the for- 
eign invader from their gates, were 
fighting less glorious battles on the 
merits and demerits of an opera. The 
stage had played its not inglorious part 
in the national struggle, and was con- 
sequently looked upon as something of 
a national heritage, but the hand-to- 
hand contest which took place after 
the first performance of Boito’s “Mefis- 
tofele” would have been impossible in 
a country in which reason held imagi- 
nation in a firmer grip. 

If proof were needed of Browning’s 
insight into Italian character one need 
only point to the sonnet he wrote on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the 
monument to that most Italian of all 
Italian playwrights, Goldoni. No one 
was more shortsighted than Voltaire 
when he described Goldoni as Italy’s 
Moliére; for Goldoni’s excellences lay 
in a widely different direction from 
Moliére’s. But Browning’s “Sunniest 
of Souls” applies well to him who could 
see but innocent amusement and kind- 
ness in the French life at the close of 
the eighteenth century, and who never 
had a suspicion of the approach of that 
revolution which caused him to end his 
days in abject poverty. 

In his last volume, “Asolando,” the 
failing powers of the poet do not im- 
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pair his interest in Italian subjects. 
The roguish “Pope and the Net” or the 
more gently humorous “Beanfeast” are 
episodes of clerical life handled in a 
manner only possible to a sympathetic 
outsider. The epilogue embodies in its 
robust idealism the very soul of Maz- 
zini’s teaching and the essence of the 
Italian revolution. 
The Spectator. 


Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were 
worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 

better. 


This is surely the spirit of that Italian 
who, when told to cease fighting be- 
cause the gods were against him, cried 
out, “Cur non proelia contra Jovem?” 





THE GENESIS OF GOLF. 


The archeology of golf, as of other 
things, comes to an end just when the 
game appears. Under James II. of 
Scotland (ascended 1437) the game was 
developed enough to be proscribed by 
royal edict among “other sic unproffit- 
able sportis.” It was “the gouff” al- 
ready, but how long had it been in ex- 
istence and where did it come from? 

From the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury we have to fall back upon a 
group of European games, resembling, 
in some cases, hockey; in others, cro- 
quet; and to imagine as best we can 
the genesis of golf from their midst. 

According to Jusserand, our best au- 
thority, all the games and sports of me- 
dizeval England came from France. 
We need not here dispute this proposi- 
tion, but neither need we accept it. 
Let us glance at this group of stick- 
and-ball games played more or less 
everywhere in Europe before the fif- 
teenth century, but particularly in 
France. 

There is first the game of soule, solle, 
choule, or cholle, still played as a 
form of village football, resembling the 
Cornish hurling, in Brittany, Picardy, 
and elsewhere in France. It was enor- 
mously popular by the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and probably can be traced back 
to the twelfth. We have to note that 
in these early times a game had as a 
rule no specific name. The usual 
phrases were “playing at or with” the 


specifically named ball or instrument 
of percussion. The term soule prac- 
tically always has reference to the ball. 
We shall see later the importance of 
this fact. In the next place, though 
“playing at the soule” generally de- 
notes what we should style football, 
yet as early as the thirteenth century 
we find “playing at the soule with a 
crosse.” Ducange defines choulla— 
globulus ligneus [qui] clava propellitur. 
But the globulus was a large ball, com- 
paratively speaking, in soule proper, 
and either inflated or stuffed with 
moss and the like. In soule de la 
crosse it was either stuffed or wooden, 
and probably tended to be of smaller 
size—globulus, whereas in soule proper 
it was often described as a ballon. 
For centuries the crosse was the main 
type of all the various forms of stick 
or club used in the medizval stick-and- 
ball games. As the name implies and 
mediveval drawings prove, it was a 
“crook,” very similar to the modern 
hockey-stick. A stick of this shape 
is universal throughout the world; it 
remains in use as a walking-stick, the 
crook forming a handle, by which in 
the latest fashion it may be hung on 
the arm. Other applications of it, 
both still surviving, are the shepherd’s 
crook and the pastoral staff, the crozier, 
of ecclesiastical shepherds. In both 
these cases the crooked end serves, lit- 
erally, or metaphorically, to jerk back 








errant sheep to the fold or the narrow 
way. From it are derived the hockey- 
sticks and the golf-clubs of the present 
time. 

Leaving it for the moment, we pass 
to another medizval game. There is 
extant a receipt, dated 1147, for ten 
martelli, and seven maximi ballones. 
Here is primitive croquet on the way 
to its parallel development in pall mall, 
le jeu du mail. Pall mall attained an 
extraordinary popularity, and was both 
aristocratic and democratic by the six- 
teenth century. It consisted in hitting 
a wooden ball about the size of a ten- 
nis-ball with a mallet lighter and 
smaller and longer in the handle than 
a croquet mailet. Unlike croquet, it 
included long driving, the ball being 
driven off the ground, and drives of 
200 yards being recorded. For the 
drive-off the ball was teed. The ob- 
ject of the game was to reach a mark, 
such as a stone or tree, in the fewest 
strokes, and, as in golf, each player had 
his own ball and played for his own 
hand, except when more than two 
played. In the case of, say, two 
against two, the players formed sides, 
but each man had a ball of his own. 
The game is still played at Montpellier. 
In medizval times we find, e.g. in 1350, 
the name chuque given to the ball. 
Throughout we can detect the game by 
the use of the mallet, the “hammer” of 
1147, the mailhetus of 1350. There is 
a curious sidelight on medizeval sport 
in the fact that the documents which 
mention the martel or malleus used to 
propel the ball are generally legal, 
dealing with summonses against play- 
ers who smote other players’ heads in- 
stead of their own balls. 

Though crook and mallet are such 
distinct forms, it is easy to realize that 
in their earlier and cruder shapes they 
might be interchangeable. We actually 
find in fifteenth-century drawings play- 
ers eiming at a mark, a stick fixed in 
the ground as at croquet, with a club 
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resembling a modern wooden putter but 
as large as a man’s foot. The shape 
of the club or stick being an important 
clue to the genesis of these games, it 
is worth while looking into the possi- 
bilities of both artificial and natural 
forms. A croquet mallet with the 
head set at an angle may be used like 
a hockey-stick. But it is better, obvi- 
ously, without a heel. A hockey-stick 
with a hammer-headed toe may be 
used like a croquet mallet. But it is 
better with a heel. The natural forms 
of sticks, branches of young trees with 
a head formed by a piece of the stem, 
saplings with a crooked root, suggest 
both methods of hitting a ball. The 
former, if heeled, is already a mallet, 
but with an angle. The hammer would 
suggest a right-angle setting. There 
is still another natural form, the club- 
shaped branch or sapling. When 
straight, it is a club for breaking heads, 
the war-mace; when crooked, it hus 
the angle appropriate for hitting a ball 
on the ground. From this our cricket- 
bat came. Cutting the surface which 
meets the ball, so as to make a plane 
face, was an obvious improvement. Al- 
ready in the middle ages the crosse 
was shoed and faced with iron. Lastly, 
the more the crook approaches the form 
with a flat, instead of a semi-circular, 
head, the more suitable is it for balls, 
though not for sheep; and, clearly 
enough, the hockey-stick type is ear- 
lier than the mallet type, for the latter 
in nature has its head at an angle. 
Golf, then, comes direct from a spe- 
cial method of playing ball with the 
crosse. But the crosse was not neces- 
sarily French; it is practically univer- 
sal, as we suggested. Pall mall may 
be, as Mr. Lang describes it, “the sis- 
ter of golf,” but that is all. Mr. Lang 
(in the Badminton “Golf”’) leans to a 
derivation of golf from la soule, or at 
least to that of the name golf from 
chole. We have now to consider the 
etymological aspect of the problem. 
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Choule, chole, is still applied in Bel- 
gium to a sort of jeu du mail aux 
grands coups. It has no other resem- 
blance to golf. Nor, by the way, has 
the Dutch game, het kolven, played as 
a sort of croquet in the courts of inns, 
any resemblance to golf, and the popu- 
lar notion that golf comes from kolf (a 
bat or butt end) and golf from het 
kolven is a superficial error. Under 
James VI. of Scotland (ascended 1567) 
the Scotch bought balls from Holland 
to play golf in Scotland. But the 
‘game was played in Scotland more 
than 150 years before, and was not 
played in Holland even when the 
Dutch made feather balls. 

Of course in an earlier form, as seen 
in the place-name Golfdrum, it was 
“golf,” and equally, of course, both golf 
and kolf derive like the German kolbe 
from an ancient Teutonic cholbo, and 
the hypothetica] Gothic kulban. The 
ancient term means a stick with a 
head, a club, and “club” is probably a 
derivative. Mr. Lang suggests a Kel- 
tic form of this old word. Returning to 
soule, or chole, we may reject Du- 
cange’s derivation from solea, “because 
the ball was hit with the sole of the 
foot,” which of course it was not. As 
for its derivation from cholbo, we must 
remember that this meant a club, while 
soule generally refers to the ball. Yet 
' the German Kiigel is ball, but the Eng- 
lish “cudgel” is club; and chole seems 
to be Belgian for stick. Such confu- 
sion is natural, and may have often 
occurred. Thus Ducange notes that 
crosse sometimes meant “ball.” All 
the same, choule might just as well de- 
rive from the Teutonic word which 
gave the German Kiigel. In any case 
golf does not come from la choule, nor 
the word golf either. 

But how do we get the Teutonic 
word in Scotland? In Scots dialects 
gowf occurs, meaning a blow with the 
open hand. Is the word Keltic (orig- 
inal Scots) or Teutonic? It is very old, 
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but Scotland was particularly a North- 
man’s country from the ninth century 
to the thirteenth, the Lowlands were 
largely Danish, the North and the 
Western Islands Norwegian. Now the 
ancient Scandinavians, like many other 
peoples, had a ball-game played with 
cudgels, the knattleike, soppleike, or 
skéfuleike, and the cudgel was knatt- 
bré (so Weinhold). But the Old Norse 
and Icelandic usual term for a cudgel 
was kolfr, from the old Teutonic root. 
The Northmen were great adapters if 
not creators of games. But the Scots 
golf is probably older than their ad- 
vent, and so probably is the game. The 
fact that it is first mentioned in Scots 
documents goes far to show that it 
originated in Scotland, as is appropri- 
ate. 

The two salient features of the game, 
apart from the club, are the making of 
the hole in as few strokes as possible, 
and the use of holes as marks. The 
latter seems to have belonged to early 
varieties of crosse, and the former was 
common in the days of pall mall. 
Hence we cannot, with Mr. Lang, ex- 
clude French influence on account of 
the hole system. But everything else 
points to a Scots origin of the game 
and a Keltic (Scots) origin of the 
name, unless perchance Scandinavian 
assisted in this. 

It may well be that, as Professor 
Patrick Geddes fancied, it was rabbit- 
holes (on the §S. Andrews foreshore) 
that suggested a mark for the golf- 
ball. He imagined a shepherd tending 
sheep on that narrow strip of pasture; 
his Viking blood (Scandinavian influ- 
ence again) prompted him to combine 
exercise with his meditative occupa- 
tion. He therefore swung his shep- 
herd’s crook at the white pebbles. The 
rabbit-holes, at first by accident, sug- 
gested a mark. Certainly the single- 
handed character of golf is an element 
that needs more explanation than the 
Continental games supply. When 
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formed, the game would receive adapt- 

able hints from all quarters, loft 

from the lofted end of the pall mall 

mallet, spoons from the léve of 
The Saturday Review. 
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that game, and special balls from 
Holland. But the genesis, as well as 
the genius of it, was essentially 
Scots. 





CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


Since I am about to write upon Day- 
dreams, let me begin by indulging in 
one: I am ordained, and about to preach 
my first sermon. Of course it is most 
important that I should prove myself to 
my new flock a physician of souls and 
no ordinary one. As I shake out the 
folds of my surplice, all eyes are fixed 
upon the interesting young preacher. 
What is my text? I will not choose one 
which will offer an excuse for lashing 
poor humanity where the strokes of 
moralists have fallen so frequently that 
the place has become hard and cica- 
trized; that will not serve the purpose. 
No, to establish my power I must dis- 
cover a disquieting intimacy with 
weaknesses so shamefully silly that 
they are rarely spoken of, even among 
friends. I catch beneath the brims of 
glamorous hats earnest glances, in 
which curiosity and reverence are de- 
lightfully mingled. Ah! I think you 
will wince first, but before I have done 
yonder gravid church-warden, whose 
mind, to judge from his deportment, 
never strays from the matter in hand, 
whether practical or holy, he, too, and 
others like him, shall feel my probe. 
My text is already given out: “Behold 
this dreamer cometh.” 

Alas, the sermon itself is too long to 
report in these pages. Besides, I am 
not in Holy Orders, only a critic who 
must choose his text from secular 
books. 

As a reader of novels, I have often 
been struck by the fact that modern 
novelists, even those who set out to 
display the secrets of the recesses in 
human nature, never seem to be aware 


of the extent to which men and women, 
sensible, matter-of-fact men and 
women, indulge themselves in building 
castles-in-the-air—castles of such ab- 
surd, fantastically improbable architec- 
ture that the Prince Regent’s Pavilion 
at Brighton is a sensible edifice com- 
pared with these. It is the common- 
est form of dram-drinking. And yet, 
if we were to believe these novelists, 
who pretend to hold up a glass to hu- 
man nature, we should be persuaded that 
men’s and women’s thoughts and emo- 
tions habitually sprang from rational 
expectations and actual events. Noth- 
ing of the kind. The average human 
being’s imagination is employed almost 
perpetually in feeding a preposterous 
vanity upon food which, though airy 
and insubstantial, has apparently a cer- 
tain nourishing quality. His or her 
interests and rational ambitions are 
only attended to in the interstices of a 
long wool-gathering process. When 
anything disagreeable occurs, if the 
Temedy does not lie to hand, they pro- 
ceed to nestle down in a little warm 
nest of dreams. The hygienic property 
of work and of society lies almost en- 
tirely in their being preventatives to 
day-dreaming, for this habit, if it gets 
strong possession, reduces the mind to 
a condition in which anything that 
really happens hardly affects it; to 
rouse such a person is like stirring a 
dish of skimmed milk, you may stir 
and stir and stir without any result. If 
introspection fails to convince any 
reader of the truth of this charge (a 
wide shot which hits half the world), 
let him refiect upon these aditional 
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facts, which are symptoms of the fan- 
tastic prevalence of the castle-in-the-air 
habit. Think how many contented 
failures you have known, who yet, you 
are sure, have neither stoicism nor 
romance enough to be one of whom it 
could be prophesied vaccuus cantabit. 
What is the secret of their placid res- 
ignation? Dreaming. 

Look at the type of literature that is 
really widely and profoundly popular. 
Are not the novels which run like a 
prairie fire through continents against 
which the cold douche of criticism is 
an ineffectual hose—are they not made 
of the same stuff as castles in the air? 
Are they not merely reflections of 
those idiotic, egotistic dreams of sat- 
isfied vanity, to which their voracious 
readers are ashamed to confess? One 
reason why our fiction on the average 
is so bad is that writers mistake for 
the genuine impulse to write, the desire 
(coupled, of course, with the honest 
hope of royalties) to fondle their 
dreams of how splendid it would be to 
appear like their hero or heroine in 
such intensely gratifying circumstances. 
If by any chance you are snowed up or 
rained up at an inn, with a set of 
trashy novels as the only possible 
means of distraction, and you are not 
in a mood to let your mind flow with 
the author’s current, some amusement 
may be derived from divining in his 
book the nature of his day-dreams. 

When you meet the crowd stepping 

The Eye-Witness. 


westward along the pavements, watch 
the faces of the solitary people hurry- 
ing by. Do not be deceived by por- 
tentous, magisterial appearances; that 
wheezy old gentleman in a top-hat is 
really crowned with an all-England 
cricket-cap, and has hit to the bound- 
ary three times running in the most 
critical test match of the year; that 
most improbable person has saved the 
life of a famous beauty under the most 
heroic circumstances. Watch his lips, 
he is talking to her now. That young 
clerk (England is invaded, her fleet is 
sunk) has invented a marvellous subma. 
rine, and at the last moment, when all 
seemed lost, he has saved his country 
and blown the Germans into smither- 
eens. He is replying now to his own 
toast at a great banquet in the Man- 
sion House. That little woman with 
a prayer-book in her hand, hurrying de- 
murely as the church-bell rings more 
quickly on the hour of the afternoon 
service, has reared a still more stupen- 
dous aerial edifice. It is the day of 
the Last Judgment, and in the sight of 
assembled and duly impressed mankind, 
she is receiving some distinguishing 
token of approbation. Friends who 
have neglected her and her landlady 
had better take care, her magnanimity 
will on that day be overwhelming. 
Dreams, dreams—‘“we are such stuff 
as dreams are made of.” There are 
cures for this habit of mind, but here 
I will not go into them. 
Desmond MacCarthy. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“A Captain Unafraid,” is The Strange 
Adventures of Dynamite Johnny 
O’Brien, told in the first person by Hor- 
ace Smith. Whether the author trans- 
lated into his own terms the story as it 
was told him, or whether it is in 
Johnny O’Brien’s very words, the nar- 


rative has a breeziness and directness 
that are irresistible. Johnny O’Brien 
professes himself law abiding save in 
one respect, that of filibustering. He 
is a pilot by profession and a champion 
of the oppressed by nature. The book 
is an account of filibustering in South 
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American Revolutions and during the 
Spanish War, and of a plan to rescue 
Dreyfus from Devil’s Island which was 
just too late to be successful, coming 
at the time of his actual removal and 
pardon. Simply as a story of adven- 
ture it’ is enlivening and thrilling; and 
the new angle presented from which 
one may see the Spanish War and 
many of the personages concerned in 
it, is interesting historically. Harper 
& Brothers. 


“The Forest on the Hill,” is another 
romance of Dartmoor by Eden Phill- 
potts. The law of the forest, that of 
the survival of the fittest and the read- 
iness of the strong to prey upon the 
weak, is reflected in the lives of the hu- 
man beings in the story. It tells how 
a thirst for more money, property and 
power, caused old Lot Snow to ruin his 
nephew’s life and happiness, and in- 
cidentally to drag others to crime and 
despair. The descriptions of the for- 
est are beautiful, and the character of 
Drusilla Whyddon, a combination of 
passion, strength and wisdom, is un- 
usually appealing. While undeniably 
artistic, the book has a note of fatal- 
ity and unrelieved depression, that 
makes the reader long for a final word 
of hope which he is denied. John Lane 
Company. 


Fiction-readers who are content with 
the contemporary detective story. or 
problem novel will very likely be ap- 
palled by the prodigious length of Fyo- 
dor Dostoevsky’s novel “The Brothers 
Karamazov,” which is presented for 
the first time in complete form to Eng- 
lish-speaking readers in Mrs. Constance 
Garnett’s excellent translation. (The 
Macmillan Co.) But novel readers of 
a more serious type, who realize the 
position which Dostoevsky holds 
among the most profound students of 
Russian life and character, comparable 
only to Turgenev and Tolstoi, will wel- 


come this book in the attractive setting 
which the publishers have given it,— 
all the more because it is the first vol- 
ume of a new edition of the author’s 
works. A competent critic has said of 
Dostoevsky that, of all the masters of 
fiction, in Russia or elsewhere, he is 
the most spiritual. Through whatever 
tragedies he was called upon either to 
experience or to witness, and they were 
many, Dostoevsky never lost his faith 
in God. This is especially true of 
“Crime and Punishment,” which is the 
novel by which he is best-known to 
American readers; ‘and it is scarcely 
less true of the present novel, the last 
which he wrote and which, indeed, he 
left incomplete. This story of the four 
sons of a_ reckless and passionate 
father who well deserves the tragic end 
which comes to him, is painful and full 
of horrors; but a high moral purpose 
pervades it, and its portrayal of vice is 
never alluring, but repelling. It is the 
third son, Alexey, or Alyosha, the 


young monk, who is the commanding 
figure in the story, and his character is 


drawn with singular delicacy and 
beauty. The story, like most of Dos- 
toevsky’s work, is of unequal power: 
there are long digressions, and whole 
chapters might be eliminated without 
loss. But the author’s prolixity and 
unevenness were the natural result of 
the conditions under which he worked. 
He was always poor, and often sick; 
he wrote under severe strain and with 
headlong haste; but he knew the hu- 
man heart as few novelists have known 
it, and his delineations of character 
were unerringly true and sincere. “The 
Brothers Karamazov” is a really great 
book, which, even in these hurried 
days, will richly repay the reader. The 
impression which it leaves upon the 
mind is not easily effaced. 


Ever since “Tom Brown,” stories of 
boys at school have won a warm wel- 
come. They usually appeal to three 
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classes of readers; to boys themselves, 
. to those who have been boys at schooi, 
and to others who are interested in 
everything concerning boys. “The 
Bantam,” by Brewer Corcoran will 
suit all three. The Bantam is a moth- 
erless lad who comes from Manila to 
enter his father’s old school, St. Jo’s. 
There is plenty of fighting in the story, 
for the Bantam has undaunted spirit, 
but he is a clean-minded, honorable 
youngster, such as any school would be 
proud to number as one of its members. 
The best sort of school spirit is repre- 
sented, and legitimate ambition is 
strongly emphasized. The author un- 
derstands boy nature thoroughly, and 
while holding to the highest ideals, 
gives us a book packed with lively inci- 
dent and adventure. A strain of con- 
tagious fun and boy-wit brings. a laugh 
for nearly every page. Harper & 
Brothers. 


A universally appealing situation, one 
which is repeated again and again in 
literature, and which seldom fails to 
win its way among readers of every 
sort, is the breaking down of a selfish, 
misanthropic nature through the power 
of love. Such is the theme of “The 
Man in Lonely Land,” by’ Kate Lang- 
ley Bosher. The lonely land is one 
created by the failure of the hero to 
see the goodness of the life about him. 
He is awakened by a sweet and un- 
selfish Southern girl, who comes to 
New York on a visit. By allowing the 
lonely man to help her select Christ- 
mas gifts for the people at home in 
Virginia, Claudia Keith opens a door 
through which he passes to a broader 
and more satisfactory life. The ro- 
mance culminates in the springtime at 
the old Virginia home. The story is 
enlivened by the presence of two un- 
usually precocious children who are 
strangely keen and critical of the 
scientific methods by which they are 
being brought up. Their ingenuous 


observations and remarks are impor- 
tant factors in the development of the 
plot. Harper & Brothers. 


An invaluable pocket volume for stu- 
dents and lovers of Nature is the “Illus- 
trated Key to the Wild and Commonly 
Cultivated Trees of the Northeastern 
United States and Adjacent Canada” 
prepared by J. Franklin Collins and 
Howard W. Preston (Henry Holt & 
Co.). The Key is based primarily upon 
leaf characters, and is so arranged that, 
by following its simple and untechnical 
directions for the measurement of 
leaves, with the accompanying illustra- 
tions showing nearly three hundred fig- 
ures of leaves and bark, whoever uses 
the volume may place accurately any 
particular tree which interests him, and 
may soon be able to recognize any tree 
which he may come upon in his wood- 
land wanderings. With every leaf 
outline is given an inch or a quarter- 
inch scale for measurement and a six- 
inch scale is printed in gilt upon the 
cover of the book. The possession of 
this little book will greatly add to the 
interest of walks through the woods 
and will open the way to pleasing 
stores of out-of-door lore. With this 
book in his pocket, every man who 
strolls through the woods may be his 
own guide to their secrets. 


Under the title “English Sects,” there 
has been added to the Home University 
Library a brief history of English Non- 
conformity by Dr. W. B. Selbie, Prin- 
cipal of Mansfield College, Oxford. The 
book is written sympathetically, but 
with tolerance and candor; and is an 
admirably compact and well-considered 
sketch of the different sects, the doc- 
trines and principles for which, they 
stand, the political disabilities under 
which they have labored, the changes, 
doctrinal and other, through ‘which 
they have passed, and their present at- 
titude and strength. Henry Holt & Co. 





